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Do clothes make the man 



-<-« For the revealing answer, see inside. 



This could be the hardest wear your GIVI car ever 
gets. (On short trips the engine doesn't have time to 
warm up between stops.) But tell your wife not to 
worry. Some of our test cars hardly know what a warm 
engine is. They make short trips 24 hours a day. 
Five days a week. Month after month after month. 

Nice to know, isn’t it? 


You can ask a lot from General Motors cars— Q|y| 
General Motors does. 



The 7-minute 
interview 

The limit our 
agent will stay 
unless you 
ask him to stay 
longer. 


We invented the 7-minute interview to give you a chance 
to size up our man. 

In that seven minutes, a Mutual Benefit agent can outline 
the work he’s prepared to do for you. 

In seven minutes, he’s not about to solve your problems, 
though he may very well spark a couple of ideas to save you 
money. The important thing is you'll have a chance to see 
for yourself that he knows his stuff and to find out 
whether he's the kind of man you find it easy to talk to. 

If you want, invite him to stay. Otherwise he’ll be on his way 
at the end of seven minutes. If you’re too busy to see anyone 
right now, write for our free booklet, "What you can expect 
a Mutual Benefit agent to do for you.” 

MUTUAL. BENEFIT LIFE 






It makes your house look bigger. 


Cars ore getting to be bigger, so Houses 
ore getting to look smaller. 

But one little Volkswagen can put every- 
thing back in its proper perspective. 

A VW parked in front does big things for 
your house. And your garage. To soy noth- 
ing of small parking spots and narrow roads. 

On the other hand, a VW does make 


some things smaller. 

Gas bills, for instance. (At about 29 mpg, 
they'll probably be half what you pay now ) 

When a VW uses oil it uses it by the pint, 
not by the quart. Tires go about 40,000 
miles. And with an air-cooled engine, you'll 
certainly never need anti-freeze. 

One thing you’d think might be smaller in 


a Volkswagen is the inside. 

But there's as much legroom in front of a 
VW as there is in the biggest cars. 

When you think about it, you really have 
only two choices: 

You can buy a bigger house 
for who-knows-how-much. 

Or a Volkswagen for *1535.* 




OZARK AIR LINES' DC-9 JETS BY DOUGLAS ARE HERE. 
THANKS TO YOU . . . AND THE THOUSANDS OF 
OTHER TRAVELERS WHO’VE HELPED US GROW. 

NOW, GO PURE JET WITH US. 
WE’LL SPOIL YOU ALL THE WAY. 

(WE PROMISE.) 


OZARK’S DC 9 JETS BY DOUGLAS ARE: 

QUIET . . . The twin jet engines are rear-mounted ... so 
the sound is left behind. 

SWIFT . . . The 24,000 pounds of thrust could push the 
Queen Mary . . . will jet you to your destination at a smooth 
560 m.p.h. 

COMFORTABLE . . . Two Ozark hostesses on every flight 
serve you a continental breakfast . . . cocktails . . . snacks. 
On Ozark's DC 9's there are even two doors for easier 
boarding and exiting! 


go- getters go 

OZARK SEt% 

AIR L / N £ S by Douglas 

OZAKK J ITS NOW SERVING CEDAR RAPIDS. IA., CHICAGO. III.. 

JOPLIN. MO.. KANSAS CITY. MO., MINNEAPOIIS -ST PAUl. MINN., 
MOLINE, III. DAVENPORT. IA., PEORIA, III.. SIOUX CITY. IA., 

SIOUX FAILS, S.D.. SPRINGFIELD, III . SPRINGFIELD, MO., 

ST. IOUIS. MO.. TUISA, OKIA . WATERLOO. IA. 
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Next week 

THERE ARE FEW frees and 
fewer hills in Forest Hills, but 
there is a lot of tennis, A study 
of The West Side Tennis Club, 
and Arthur Ashe, who reached 
stardom in last year's nationals. 

SECRET MANEUVERS behind 
the pro football merger arc re- 
vealed by Edwin Shrake. who 
tells how John Brodic got his 
fabulous pay hike and why 
others nearly switched leagues. 

TO BE A MILLIONAIRE at the 
age of 3. ihc first in racing his- 
tory, will be Buckpasser's dis- 
tinction if he beats Amberoid, 
Bufflc and other top colts run- 
ning in the Travers at Saratoga. 


permission is strictly prohibited 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Eight years ago. back in the dark ages 
before man had orbited or danced the 
frug. President Eisenhower urged the 
sportsmen of the world to get together 
more often, avoiding, whenever possi- 
ble, all the red tape their respective 
governments had to offer. At the time 
Eisenhower did not believe that sport 
was a cure-all for the world's ills. He 
simply felt it was one of the pleasanter 
medicines with which men of different 
minds might try to alleviate their com- 
mon distress. 

In the years since the Eisenhower 
proposal, sport has become genuinely 
international, abetted by superjets and 
the winking signals of Tclstar. No one 
can say how much good the inter- 
change of sportsmen and sport news 
has done. The most that we on Sports 
Illustrated are willing to say is that, 
while statesmen and businessmen do 
not seem to enjoy diminishing worries 
as the world shrinks, the competitors 
and spectators in the din and babble of 
international arenas are getting along 
quite well, by and large, and are en- 
joying themselves. 

If we had been putting this magazine 
out 40 years ago, we might have served 
our subscribers a rather steady diet of 
familiar, American sports and home- 
grown heroes, casting our eyes abroad 
only when a U.S. superstar like Tilden, 
Weissmuller or Jones sallied forth to 
take on all comers. We could not get 
away with such provincialism now. For 
one thing, the U.S. obviously no long- 
er dominates sport the way it did, and 
it is our duty to keep tabs on the for- 
eign opposition. For another, after 12 
years in the business, we have found 
that readers enjoy an occasional exotic 
dish, provided we do it justice. 

This issue of the magazine epitomizes 
the obligation we feel both to inform 
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readers and also to entertain them with 
doings abroad. On page 24 Bob Ot- 
tum reports on the world Alpine skiing 
championships in Chile. This is, in ef- 
fect. a new installment of a continuing 
story — the American skiers still build- 
ing, the Europeans still better. On page 
56 Gwil Brown writes from Kingston, 
Jamaica, where 1,200 athletes from 35 
nations and territorial fragments of the 
British Empire competed in the British 
Empire and Commonwealth Games. 
Naturally, there was not an American 
in the show, but there were plenty of 
performers who will give the U.S. trou- 
ble in the next Olympics, among them 
the precursors of a sports explosion in 
New Africa. 

In contrast to these newsworthy ac- 
counts from Chile and Jamaica, Ed 
Zcrn writes on page 44 about the super- 
mystique of fly-fishing near the old ru- 
ins of Stonehenge in England. Why do 
we offer a piece that deals with a sport 
that most readers do not understand 
and with a place that most readers will 
never visit? We offer it because Zern is 
not only a skillful angler-writer who 
can satisfy all the fly-fishing purists but 
also a very human fisherman-liar who 
knows how to entertain everybody. 
On page 60 Jack Olsen — another very 
human writer who distrusts all me- 
chanical transportation — writes of the 
Tour de France, the 3,000-milc bicy- 
cling madness that overpowers the 
Gallic mind every summer. A day after 
you read Olsen's piece you probably 
will not recall who won the race, or 
how, or why, but I guarantee that you 
will remember the Tour de France. 
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Permanent press isn’t everything • Sure, we have it. It’s called Best/Prest. But 
when you shop for slacks, look for fit! Look for style and finish! You'll find the 
look and feel you want — in Oshkosh Sportswear. • Stride 
slacks are permanently pressed. That’s taken for granted. 

But check the other features! The no-roll waistband! Extra 
stitching for extra wear! Dozens of superior quality features! 

No wonder the Oshkosh replacement guarantee is seldom used. 



I GUARANTEED PERMANENT PRESS/ 






American beauty: Ambassador 990 
(with Budd-built parts) 

A queen of the road for luxury, 
with power to command. That’s the beauty 
of the Ambassador 990 by American Motors. 

One of the 28 leading cars with quality components* 
made by ff 

COMPANY 

AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION • DETROIT, MICH, 
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•Budd products include fenders, hoods, roofs, doors, body panels, chassis frames, wheels, hubs, drums, disc and drum brakes. 



which cord gives a tire the best 
directional stability and roadability 



Tom McCahill finds out the hard way. . . it’s RAYON ! 


American Viscose recently asked 
Tom McCahill, internationally known 
car-handling authority, to test tire 
performance during quick lane 
changes at speeds of 35, 45, 60 
and 70 mph. 

Four different cars were used during 
the test and matched sets of tires 
were tested on each of the cars. One 
set was made with rayon cord, the 
other with nylon cord. McCahill was 
not told which tires he was driving 
on during any of the tests. 

Here are the highlights of Tom 
McCahill's statement: . . Atspeeds 
of 60 and 70 mph, differences in 


directional stability and roadability 
were very marked. Nylon, which 
handles very well at lower speeds, 
seems to get definitely worse as the 
speedometer climbs. However, 
rayon cord tires appear to give 
definitely better control as the speed 
goes up." 

The McCahill tests were performed 
as part of a continuing test program 
which American Viscose has been 
conducting in connection with the 
development of DYNACOR* rayon— 
the new tire cord that provides a 
combination of durability and sta- 
bility unmatched by any other tire 
cord . . . even nylon. 



American Viscose Division 


New York, N.Y. • Akron, Ohio 


Get safety in the 60s with... 

I DYNACOR 

RAYON 
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A 

regular 

around 

the 

racing 

circuit. 



BOOKTALK 

A warm history of the Thoroughbred 
world that was born during an eclipse 

A l noon on April I. 1764 England ob- 
i served a total eclipse of the sun — and 
it was in those moments of darkness, in a 
stone bam at Cranbournc Lodge, that a 
mare named Spiletta foaled an ugly, dwarf- 
ish colt to be named tel ipse. Today, some 
200 years later, more than 36.000 racing 
Thoroughbreds are direct descendants in the 
male line of that puny foal "born to dark- 
ness at noon in England in 1764." But Da- 
vid Alexander's book A Sound of Horses 
( Bobbs-Mcrrill. S6.50) is more than a labor 
of tracing the lineage of fine horseflesh. It is 
an illuminating history and a vivid commen- 
tary on the world of racing: its heroes, vil- 
lains. builders, destroyers, that band of “mi- 
gratory gypsies of the turf, the smaller own- 
ers and trainers and jockeys and stablemen 
and camp followers who trail the horses 
from place to place" a band of devotees 
of whom the author says they are "com- 
pletely insular in character and their island 
is bounded by a paddock fence." 

We meet first the fat. drunken, somehow 
pathetic Duke of Cumberland, third son of 
King (icorgc II. whose only saving grace 
seems to have been his fanatic devotion to 
horses. Somewhere along the line he decid- 
ed that the Arabian strain was perhaps being 
overrefined. and so he bred the delicate 
beauty of Spiletta to an ugly, swaybackcd 
English stallion named Marske and got 
Eclipse. The duke never lived to know that 
he had founded a dynasty. It is often such an 
unforeseen circumstance, the accidental con- 
tribution. that makes the world of racing the 
magic world it is. For example, at the end of 
the 19th century, the circumstance of Jock- 
ey Tod Sloan's abnormally short legs, which 
forced him upward and forward on his 
mounts, a style called "monkey-on-a-stick" 
by those who jeered but which eventually 
became the famous crouch style now used 
by all American jockeys. The British use the 
style, too. in modified form, though the 
French still sit more or less militarily upright 
in the saddle. 

There was the circumstance of Jack 
Keene, who dynamited his property in Ken- 
tucky in search of capstones for a couple of 
gateposts and had so much rock left over 
that he decided to build a barn — w hich led to 
other things, namely the Kccnelund race- 
track. "Things happen like that in the world 
of racing where the laws of logic are the 
same as those of the Land of Oz. It is the 
dissertations of the Mad Hatter rather than 
the critiques of Immanuel Kant that govern 
the course of racing." 

If Thoroughbred racing properly began 
in a barn in England, then modern American 
commercial racing, says the author, began 
in a barber shop in San Francisco on anoth- 
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cr day of darkness. Black Tuesday, October 
29. 1929. for it was there that Charles Strub, 
former painless dentist and successful stock- 
market speculator of the West, learned by 
telephone that Wall Street had crashed, tak- 
ing his millions with it. Doc Strub took his 
shave anyway and. there in the barber chair, 
conceived the notion of a racetrack, which 
came to be built on borrowed money at 
Santa Anita, coming to full flower on Christ- 
mas Day 1934. From that point on, the 
country was off to the races. Today 200 mil- 
lion tax dollars help support the govern- 
ments of 27 states. 

If Mr. Alexander is generous with his 
praise of those who have benefited racing, 
he is justifiably bitter about those who would 
unw ittingly or otherw isc destroy the sport of 
kings, namely, tax-hungry politicians who 
decree longer and longer racing seasons to 
provide more and more tax revenue. Thus 
horses, w hich in the Duke of Cumberland's 
day were not raced until they had reached a 
maturity of 5 years, now go through the gate 
when barely turned 2. or even before, and of- 
ten suffer sudden and complete breakdowns 
from too much racing. "The supply simply 
cannot keep up with the demand, and the 
horses who fill the races are forced to run far 
loo frequently." The politician then “be- 
comes a ravening spoiler insanely intent 
upon destroying the goose— or horse— that 
lays the golden eggs." 

If the author seems to harp a bit in his 
book about these dastardly villains, it is be- 
cause the real hero of his labor of love is the 
horse itself. David Alexander, perched on 
his father's shoulder at the age of 8. won his 
own first wager at the Kentucky Derby in 
1915, a year when the "hero" turned out to 
be a filly named Regret. Any kid who lived 
in Kentucky, he informs us. who did not bet 
on the Derby was considered a kook. Horses 
are often kooky, too, for they are "as varied 
in their natures as the people w ho own. train, 
groom, ride and bet on them." There were 
Exterminator, who used to acknowledge the 
applause of the crowd w ith a polite bow; No 
Robbery, who “would cavort from rail to 
rail, as if he were doing an uninhibited bac- 
chanalian dance" and liked to win races run- 
ning sideways; a horse named Pageboy, who 
was no great shakes at the races but much 
beloved by his owner. Movie Producer Har- 
ry Warner, because he preferred California 
oranges to heavy oats; Jaipur, who sulked 
and kicked down fences when he was put on 
a diet before a race. And there is Kelso, 
w horn the author calls the greatest racehorse 
in history, a horse that bears a striking re- 
semblance to Sartoritis* painting of his great 
ancestor. Eclipse. "If Kelso were managing 
his own financial affairs," Alexander says, 
"he'd have spent every nickel on chocolate 
sundaes." So horses, like people, arc funny, 
and "the world of racing has all the com- 
ponents of the greater world except one. It is 
never, under any circumstances, a world of 
boredom." 


Jeannette Bruce 



Judy is going 
to copy 88 letters 
on the ‘‘914 ’ dry ^ 
copier. It’ll take 
her about 15 minutes. 
They’ll look pretty good. 



Barbara is going to 
copy 88 letters on the 
Bruning 2000 dry copier. 
It’ll take her about 
7 Vi minutes. They’ll look 
a lot sharper. 


That's why we get almost half our sales by 
replacing our main competitor's "914.” Barbara’s 
boss not only gets his copies in half the time— he 
also gets sharp, clean copies he can read. 

But we don't stop at impressive savings in 
time, plus quality reproduction. The Bruning 2000 
also saves you a lot of money in the bargain. 

But see for yourself. Just call your Bruning 
man for a demonstration. He's listed under 
Bruning or Addressograph Multigraph in the tele- 
phone directories of 155 major cities. Or write 
Dept. A, Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 



© Brunmq 
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Your State Farm 
agent can give you 
the same good deal 
on wall to wall 
insurance 





as he does on bumper to bumper insurance. 


If you're like most homeowners, you already know 
that a homeowners policy gives you all the protec- 
tion you'll probably ever need for your home and 
belongings. (Even coverage in case of lawsuits.) 
And, you may already have such a policy. 

What you may not realize is that rates for 
homeowners policies vary considerably from 
company to company. So, whether you own 


your home or rent, it'll pay you to check with 
State Farm, the number one company in the sale 
of homeowners policies. You'll find your nearby 
State Farm agent listed in the Yellow Pages. (He’s 
the same friendly professional who probably 
saves you money on car insurance.) 

State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. 
Home Office: Bloomington, III. 



SCORECARD 


CLAY AND THE BEATLES 

The sanctimonious uproar over John 
Lennon’s characteristically flip remark 
that the Beatles are now more popular 
than Jesus and that Christianity is de- 
clining, which resulted in radio stations 
boycotting Beatles records and politi- 
cians seeking to cancel their concerts, 
is reminiscent of the chauvinistic furor 
over Cassius Clay’s statement that he had 
no quarrel with those Viet Congs. 

This week Clay, who was hounded 
out of the country by pompous super- 
patriots, is scheduled to further appeal 
his draft reclassification. There is, de- 
plorably, every reason to believe that 
Clay would have already won his appeal 
if he hadn't popped off on Vietnam. As 
one Louisville draft board official admit- 
ted: “We wanted to grant his appeal, but 
after what he said what could we do?” 

The point here is not whether Clay de- 
serves to be drafted or whether Lennon 
should have made a retraction, which, 
in a way, he did, saying: "1 wasn’t saying 
whatever they’re saying I was saying.” 
The point is that the public, which has 
been marvelously entertained by the in- 
novative art and mode of Clay and the 
Beatles, at least owes them the privilege 
of being the loudmouths they arc. May- 
be the public does not deserve Clay and 
the Beatles. So let it watch dazzling Er- 
nie Terrell and thrill to the great sound 
of Sam the Sham and the Pharaohs. 

FOREST IRE 

A Senate subcommittee was scheduled 
to hold hearings this week on bills to 
create a redwood national park. Unless 
legislation is forthcoming, lumbermen 
will continue to reduce the forest to pic- 
nic tables and rumpus-room paneling. 
As signs held by park supporters put it: 
BETTER REDWOOD THAN DEADWOOD. 

SEMI-CONTINENTAL MR. PAGLIARONI 

It seems it takes a libel suit to bring out 
the best in a man. Take Jim Pagharoni 
of the Pirates, who is suing Sportswriter 
Maury Allen and the New York Post for 


the standard SI million because Allen 
wrote that Pagliaroni socked his man- 
ager and, according to Pagliaroni's law- 
yer, Allen further intimated that Pag- 
liaroni was responsible for alleged dis- 
sension on the club. To the fan, Pag 
is just a guy who plays catch for the 
Pittsburghs and goes 1 for 4, but as his 
lawyer, James P. McArdle, sees him, 
Mr. Pagliaroni might have to be reintro- 
duced to his mother. 

Says McArdle: ‘‘Mr. Pagliaroni spent 
thousands of dollars to gain the reputa- 
tion he previously enjoyed as a gentle- 
man who was immaculately groomed 
and dressed, peaceful both on and off 
the field, and an astronomer who en- 
joyed looking at the stars through a tel- 
escope which his wife bought him. . . . 
Prior to [Allen's] nefarious article, he 
was known as a peacemaker in baseball. 
His wife and others say that he has no 
enemies, because he 'kills them with 
kindness.’ Mr. Pagliaroni has a wardrobe 
that is described as ‘semi-Continental.’ 
. . . Manager Walker boosted Mr. Pag- 
liaroni to the clean-up or fifth batting 
position in the lineup despite the fact 
that his average was lower than many 
other Pirate players', and because of his 
leadership qualities. No manager would 
do that with a player who punches him 
and creates dissension on the team. Mr. 
Pagliaroni is admired by a wide circle 
of people. Maury Wills, who is plagued 
by catchers who use every trick to keep 
him off base, stated recently on a radio 
program that he respects and talks to 
only two catchers and Mr. Pagliaroni is 
one of them. Mr. Pagliaroni has proven 
ability to get along with temperamental 
people like Ted Williams, who spent 
countless hours instructing him in bat- 
ting techniques. . . . The team captain, 
Mr. William Mazeroski, exercises lead- 
ership on the field with the fine plays he 
makes, but otherwise is not very outspo- 
ken. Mr. Pagliaroni provides this impor- 
tant function in counseling his team- 
mates and helping them resolve their 
problems, but is only outspoken in that 


sense. ... He arranged with the Pirate 
management for the players to be outfit- 
ted on the road with matching black 
jackets and gray slacks, an innovation to 
establish a well-dressed image and de- 
velop pride in their profession. . . 

As for unkempt, poorly dressed Mr. 
Allen, whose outfits on the road rarely 
match, his lawyer is yet to be heard from. 

FAT-FREE FOOTBALL 

When University of Pittsburgh football 
players are asked how much they weigh, 
the reply is, ‘‘Underwater or on dry 
land?" Pitt has a new coach, Dave Hart, 
who wants a ‘‘lean and mean team," so 
last spring the players were weighed in 
the deep end of a swimming pool to de- 
termine their fat content. The weighing 
was carried out by Dr. Bruce J. Noble, 
associate professor of physical education 
and director of Pitt's Human Energy 
Research Laboratory. It's not a new 
stunt. In fact, it goes back to Archi- 
medes yelling "Eureka!" in the bathtub 
after he discovered the principle of float- 
ing bodies. 

The players were weighed by attaching 
a scale to a diving board, hooking one 
end of a rope to the scale and the other 
end to the player, who then jumped 
into the pool wearing skin-diving weights 
to keep him under. The scale recorded 



body volume, which was converted to 
underwater weight by a series of calcu- 
lations and adjustments for air in the 
body. By comparing “wet" and “dry" 
weights, the amount of fat was deter- 
mined, since fat has the same density as 
water and is thus weightless underwater. 

Halfback Dewey Chester, who weighed 
195 dry, had -the lowest fat content 

continued 
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lo assure smooth, 
precise power steering, 
Ford Motor Company engineers design 
important parts to tolerances 100 
times thinner than a human hair. 



Expert factory training is provided for 
dealers' mechanics. Your dealer also 


A ear so precisely engineered 

can be eared for best by the specialist- 

your Ford or Lincoln-Mereury dealer. 


See him and he sure. 



SCORECARD continued 


3%. In fact, he was described as “nice 
and dense." At the other extreme was 
245-pound (dry) Tackle Bill Myones, 
who was 21 r ,‘ fat. However, as Dr. No- 
ble pointed out, “You need to have a 
certain amount of fat for insulation and 
padding on the balls of the feet, palms 
and seat." As a result of the weighing 
and other tests, 50 players were told to 
lose from two to 32 pounds, and 1 1 play- 
ers were ordered to gain from two to 
nine pounds. But, Dr. Noble admitted, 
“we’re not convinced our information is 
sacrosanct." And with Pitt's schedule, 
the players w ill be lucky if they can keep 
their heads above water. 

MOTHER VS. MOTHER 

“Too often man is ungrateful for what 
Mother Nature has given him. His sci- 
ence and technology poison the air, cut 
down the forests, erode the soil, make 
sewers of the rivers. Is a befouled nature 
the price we have to pay for our modern 
comforts, our clothes, our means of 
transportation or even our health. . . ? 
Are they right who say this is the un- 
avoidable 'overhead' of industrializa- 
tion?" 

Another Sierra Club blast? Not by a 
dam site. An editorial in the current is- 
sue of Soviet Life , a magazine published 
at Pushkin Square. Moscow. It looks like 
Mother Russia is giving Mother Nature 
a bad time, too. 

“Why," Soviet Life asks, “in a social- 
ist country whose constitution explicitly 
says the public interest may not be ig- 
nored with impunity, are industry execu- 
tives permitted to break the laws protect- 
ing nature? Why is it . . . that the public 
now sounds the alarm, demanding new 
and stricter measures against industrial 
pollution of air and water? How is it 
that, despite our economic planning and 
our conservation laws, we see the ruinous 
effects of industrialization. . .?” 

Among other things, Soviet Life 
blames parochial department and minis- 
try heads along with theoreticians who 
say: “ 'Construction may do nature dam- 
age, but our paramount task is to build 
a communist society. That done, we shall 
plant forests anew and populate our 
rivers with fish again. We have no lime 
for such luxuries now.' " 

Pointing out how sharp debates in 
the press led to the cancellation of the 
Nizhnc-Volzhskaya hydropower project 
and the Ob River dam, Soviet Life con- 
cludes: "Public ownership of land, min- 
continued 
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Lake Shore Drive You ' ,e on your way t0 see 3 

i i customer . . . and suddenly you're 

oecomes til 6 riding hard on the accelerator trying 

Mulsanne Straight 

nals *° P ick H up ■ roar and * he 
^ excitement close in on you. Brake 

lights ahead. And now you're back 
on the Drive . . . grinning sheepishly. Not your fault. 

Must be that Castrol, the motor oil that gets to moving 
parts fast when the engine is cold . . . retains its body 
when the engine is hot . . . and needs changing less 
often. The mechanic said all the race drivers use it. 

Hmmmmmm. Wonder what they put in those cans. 


I 


CASTROL 
MOTOR on 


There’s a 
little bit of 
racing hi every 
Castrol cari 


Castrol, the Masterpiece in Oils. 

Castrol Oils, Incorporated— Newark, Kansas City and San Francisco. 
Also in Canada and throughout the world. 



Now Armstrong Tires' patented safety-grip 


protects you 

from 3 kinds of highway danger! 



1. Safer Pick-up! 2. Safer Cornering! 3. Safer Stops! 


When you hit the gas, 
Armstrong Safety-Grip 
gives you instant traction. 


When you hit the curves, 
Armstrong Safety-Grip 
gives sway-free control. 


When you hit the brakes, 
Armstrong Safety-Grip 
stops you fast, straight, safe. 



New Armstrong Premium Coronet does the job where the danger is, with 
the grip that can save your life! 

Here’s why. Only Armstrong molds patented “Ounce of Prevention” 
Safety Discs between the ribs of the tire. These discs keep the tread edges 
open, always ready to grip the road for safer passing, faster stops. And, 
when you hit the curves, Armstrong's Safety Outer Ribs give you extra 
rubber to lean on, extra grip for sway-free safety. 

Get the patented safety of Armstrong Tires . . . plus the remarkable 
mileage of Armstrong's famous 4-ply Rhino-Flex construc- 
tion . . . priced no higher than ordinary tires. See your 
Armstrong dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages. 

ARMSTRONG The Safe Tire 

The Armstrong Rubber Company, West Haven, Conn. • Dcs Moines. Iowa • Natchez. Miss. • Hanford, Calif. 

Building Tires of Safety and Quality for Over Half a Century. 




SCORECARD conltnutd 

eral wealth and means of production; 
economic planning; the scientific distri- 
bution of productive forces— wc have 
these advantages. The point is to use 
them judiciously and efficiently rather 
than hope that the equities of socialism 
will set things right eventually." 

NOT FOR REAL 

The Astroturf in the Astrodome is just 
the Astro beginning. For example, the 
other day Judge Roy Hofheinz found a 
small, unidentified green object in the 
Houston outfield, which he said had to 
be an artificial grasshopper. Ah, good 
old grass, dirt, wood, even ice, will soon 
be as obsolete as moleskin. They're even 
making disposable paper sweat socks. 

Artificial grass of all kinds and tex- 
tures to meet the needs of football, soc- 
cer, tennis and golf, as well as baseball, 
are now being tested. Also in the works 
is artificial dirt, which is impervious to 
water, so that it doesn't turn into mud, 
and is treated so it can't be blown about 
by the wind and become dust. They're 
building reversible basketball floors out 
of lightweight plastic on the flip side 
is a grassy surface for tennis — which 
women’s heels can't damage, and “Gym 
Shoes Only" signs will soon be signs of 
the past. What's more, you can pour 
water on the floor and, with a wind 
machine at each corner, produce three 
inches of ice without a brine pipe sys- 
tem. The cost: SI a day to hold the ice, 
compared to $50 a day at present. That 
is, if you have no use for plastic ice — 
which will also be available. 

And the competitive swimming pool 
of the future will be made of lightweight 
steel and aluminum and will be portable 
so it can be used indoors in cold weath- 
er and outdoors in the warmer months. 
But, as far as is known, no one has yet 
devised artificial water. 

STRANGERS IN PARADISE 

By and large, man has an unreasonable 
loathing for snakes, although the non- 
poisonous varieties have at least as good 
dispositions as bunny rabbits and are a 
good deal cleaner. Be that as it may, the 
Hawaiian Tourist Bureau entices visitors 
to the Islands by bragging that there 
hasn’t been a snake in Hawaii since the 
Mesozoic era. 

Then, two weeks ago, a s-n-a-k-e slith- 
ered across a Honolulu highway and was 
attacked by an incredulous motorist. 
The snake disappeared into the under- 

continued 



This is a flea. 



a good look, 
today you should 
never see another 
your dog. Never. 


(You’ll also control ticks better.) 


1 


The reason is Sergeant’s® amazing 
new Sentry® Collar. You just 
buckle it around your dog’s neck. 

It starts killing fleas from 
nose to tail immediately. 

New fleas which may temporarily 
appear on the dog will also 
be lulled during the three months 
collar is worn or you get your 
money back ... all of it, from 
Sergeant’s. Absolutely guaranteed. 


It was the fastest seUing flea killer 
last year. Eliminated fleas — and 
helped control ticks especially 
in the neck area. Extensively 
tested by veterinarians, 
the Sentry Collar is guaranteed 
to kill fleas for three months. 

Only S1.98 at drugstores and 
pet counters. From Sergeant's— 
the people who ^ 
care for pets. *GoodHouMkMpmg. 
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Words 
to the wise 
from racing 
champion 
Phil Hill: 

4( Best thing 
I know to 
stop leaks and 
keep automatic 
transmissions 
running 
smoothly is 
Du Pont ‘T-Seal’.” 


Phil Hill isaworld 
i champion racing 
driver. Cars are 
! his business. 

He recommends 
Du Pout "T-Seal” 
because it helps automatic 
transmissions last longer. He 
knows "T-Seal"does two jobs. 



And does them well. 

It's a tune-up. “T-Seal" puts 
new life in worn-out transmis- 
sion fluid. Guards against cor- 
rosion. Keeps sludge and var- 
nish from forming. Improves 
the lubrication of gears and 
bearings. 

And “T-Seal” is a sealer. It 
prevents leaks by keeping 
transmission seals soft and pli- 
able. If you already have leaks 
. . ."T-Seal” will stop them. 

New Du Pont 


“T-Seal” is safe 
forallcarswith 
automatic 
transmissions. 
Buy it wher- 
ever auto sup- 
plies are sold. 




Belter Thing! for Better livng 


through Chemlitry 


SCORECARD continued 

growth, where a large, fearless band of 
snake hunters discovered its carcass two 
hours later. The following night another 
snake was discovered and set upon by 
four motorists, who repeatedly ran over 
it with their cars while four valiant 
housewives stood by with brooms. The 
snakes' remains were taken to a quaran- 
tine station where the first was identified 
as a gopher snake and the second as a 
milk snake— both eminently harmless. 

The snakes were front page in the Ha- 
waii papers. Quarantine and agricultur- 
al officials were bombarded w ith hysteri- 
cal calls and the police were sent on 
many a wild snake chase. Kenneth Ota- 
gaki, chairman of the State Board of 
Agriculture, warned of the "serious con- 
sequences" that could result if snakes 
were ever established in Hawaii and 
asked the public to turn informer and 
report the whereabouts of any snakes 
kept illegally as pets. As a result of his 
plea, six snakes were uncovered and Ota- 
gaki has a report of a seventh. 

Authorities feel that the first two 
snakes were either smuggled into Ha- 
waii or arrived undetected in containers 
of cattle or chicken feed from California. 
The containers arc packed in the fields, 
and the inspection in Honolulu consists 
merely of opening the container for a 
quick look-see, the theory being that if 
any snakes are inside they will remain 
up front where the air is best. 

Honolulu Zoo Director Jack Throp, 
who has long pushed for legislation per- 
mitting snakes at the zoo, sought to calm 
the populace, emphasizing that snakes 
are not necessarily harmful and might 
even benefit Hawaii. "They're better for 
catching rats than mongooses," he said. 
"And they're less noisy than dogs." 

But William Look. Hawaii's chief 
quarantine inspector, was unimpressed. 
"Until the legislature changes the law," 
he said, "we w ill do our best to eradicate 
the snakes." True to his word. Look has 
intensified the inspection of feed con- 
tainers. but to date all his men have 
turned up are one live rat, several clumps 
of dirt and a new breed of mosquito. 

34-2 AND 68-51 

The states of Texas and Pennsylvania 
have lately been fussing over who plays 
the best football. Well, now we're going 
to tell you who — Texas. Last week in the 
third annual game between high school 
all-star teams from Texas and Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas won a laugher, 34-2. As 

continued 
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YOU'LL BE A HAPPY GUEST 
IN ANY OF THESE CITIES: 


Cincinnati. Ohio 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Colorado Springs 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit. Mich, 
last Lansing. Mich. 
Flint. Mich. 
Harrisburg. Pa 
Huntsville. Ala 
Louisville. Ky 
Miami Beach. Fla 
Minneapolis. Minn 
Mobile. Ala 


Nashville. Tenn. 
Natchez. Miss 
New York, N Y 
Pittsburgh. Pa 
Rocklord, III. 
Sacramento. Cal. 
San Antonio. Tex. 
Springfield. Mo. 
St. Louis. Mo 
TtMahassee. Fla 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Washington. D C. 


FOR IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION 


just 


ftSs 


873 4361 
251 3231 
WX 4100 
267 0414 
Enterprise 3589 
Enterprise 3589’ 
Enterprise 3589' 
852-2110 


ie Rock A'k 
. Ky. 


Memphis. Term 
Miami Beach. Fla 
Mobile. Ala 
Montgomery. Ala 
Nashville. Tenn. 
Natchez Miss 
New Orleans. I 


Ent 


4100- 
prise 9101’ 
636 3781 
WX .3700 ' 
UN 6 7328 
432-7613 
265 0541 
242 5424 
442 1691 
! 7613’ 


Oklahoma City. Okla Enterprise 9101' 

San Antonio. Tex 01 4 8331 

Tallahassee. Fla. 224 4174 

• Tulsa, Okla Enterprise 9101 • 

'Ask local operator lor number. No toll charge. 

OR CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 




These are sweaters of such elegance that we call them " Country Squires. " 
They are the right sweaters for campus demonstrations, wheeling to the pizza place, dragging the 
parking lot, and other scholarly enterprises. Exceptionally rich, soft hand, great colors. Frank 
Gifford has on a crew neck pullover of luxurious imported Shetland, about $15. On the handle- 
bars is Dave Marr, wearing the regal, good-looking v-neck fine gauge lambswool, about $12. 
Timmy Brown, at the back of the cycle, is in the smart cable v of 100 r < worsted wool, about $18. 
These three grand styles, as well as saddle shoulder and cardigan styles that carry the "Country 
Squire" label, come in the right colors. The one for you is waiting in the store, if you go now . 
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We take our own sweet time brewing it . . . 
But, once in the bottle or can . . . 



Anyone who tells you beer (or for that matter, stronger spirits) 
improves in the bottle with age . . . 

Probably owns a slow-selling brand. 

Fact is, age is the worst enemy of beer-in-the-bottle. Heat and cold, 
air and light, ups and downs stale its sparkle, stiffen its joints, 
wrinkle its flavor. Like people. 

That's why, to keep Falstaff the Choicest Product of the Brewers’ 
Art, we waste not a single moment once it reaches vigorous, 
sparkling maturity. 

We overflow each bottle and can ... to be sure no settling foam 
can leave a flavor-destroying pocket of air.Then seal and cap it faster 
than the eye can follow. 

And at the store, at the tavern, Falstaff beer sells so fast, you’re 
guaranteed that fresh -from -the -brewery sparkle.The light, crisp flavor 
that hits the heart of your thirst and quenches it with an “ahahahah.” 

Yes, we brew it slow. . .but once the seal is on the can; the cap 
is on the bottle . . . 

It’s Falstaff a go-go all the way! 



With a card like this, 
who needs cash? 



Charge your whole vacation in Miami on your American Express Card. 


One credit card lets you “Sign & Fly” k to Miami 
or anyplace around the world. Choose from 87 
domestic and international airlines. Pay on 
your next bill or take a year to pay. 

One card lets you drift to sleep at the 
Fontainebleau and 20,000 hotels and motels 


around the world. 

One card lets you dine at 13,500 famous 
restaurants around the world. 

One card lets you charge cars, gas, and gifts. 
That one card is American Express— the 
worldwide travel and entertainment card. 

[KmehBxwIexrhe^^ 


The Company for People Who Travel 
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a matter of fact. Pennsylvania doesn't 
even play the second best. According to 
the Athletic Institute of C hicago, which 
based its figures on the high schools at- 
tended by players on NFL rosters last 
season. 68 pros came from Texas. 60 were 
Californians and 51 hailed from Penn- 
sylvania. While we're at it. Notre Dame 
supplied the NFL with more players than 
any other university (22). followed by 
Michigan State (16) and USC (15). 

THE WILO EAST 

Noel Evans, who owns an engineering 
firm, goes under the name of Marshal 
Jim Slade. His sidekick. Clive St. Leger 
Gordon-Loveridge, an oil-company su- 
pervisor, calls himself Lofty. These gun 
slingers hang their Stetsons in Manches- 
ter, England and are members of a cow- 
boy cult, consisting of western clubs and 
quick-draw societies, which, according 
to London's TV Times, is sweeping Brit- 
ain, Germany and France. 

Explains Evans: "Every man is a cow- 
boy at heart. People walk out of a west- 
ern film feeling 10 feet tall. It makes 
them feel brave and proud." Evans 
proudly lives in a western getup. minus 
six-guns, seven days a week. He even 
bravely goes to work in it. But then he 
set up the Lucky Dollar Saloon, com- 
plete with poker game and honky-tonk 
piano player, in a corner of his plant, 
so he can feel at home. "It takes a lot 
of courage to wear this gear," he says. 
"Most people think we're nuts." 

A rocky region on the Yorkshire- 
Derbyshire boundary serves as a first- 
class substitute for the Badlands. Up in 
them thar hills Slade. Lofty and other 
top guns can be as ornery or virtuous as 
they please while they blaze away. 

"We treat the whole businesslike some 
men might treat a game of golf or any 
other form of relaxation." says Evans. 
"And we play it to rigid safely rules." 

What about their French and German 
rivals? "I'm afraid I can't take them 
seriously," says Evans. "They're just 
dudes.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jack Nicklaus, asked how he missed an 
18-inch putt: "The same way you do.” 

• Lou Burdette. Angels pitcher, asked 

about a batted ball which bounced off 
his leg and into the glove of teammate 
Joe Adcock: "This wasn't my best as- 
sist. I once started a double play with 
my forehead." end 
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And ice do mean almost any - 
thing; from surfing to sky-div- 
ing in your Pantempos. And 
Pan tempos never erease because 
of their permanent press finish. 
They're in the shape-retaining 
easy care blend of 65'' Par r on* 
polyester, 35'' combed cotton. 

Nothing icill happen to 
Pantempos. no matter what! 


PERMANENT PRESS SLACKS 

65% DACRON 

POLYESTER 

35% COMBED COTTON 


KORATRON 


‘Du Pont Reg T.M. 
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LOCKS vs. BOOM BOOM 


With two of the NFL 's highest-priced rookies hot after their jobs, the famed Packer pair of Hornung and Taylor are 
in the best shape of their careers. As a result, the problems now belong to Donny and Grabbo by DAN JENKINS 


In Green Bay. Wisconsin, that roman* 
■ tic city lying quaintly by the banks of 
Holzer's Drug Store, the questions seem 
as poignant as those on daytime televi- 
sion. Can two young, handsome, adven- 
turous millionaires find true happiness 
in a town where living it up means buy- 
ing a new mackinaw? Will the happy 
people in their colorful regional cos- 
tumes take them to their bosoms? Can 
Boom Boom beat out Locks on the field 
and in the gossip columns? Is Grabbo 
the Pole to end the ethnic jokes? And 
what of the old man. Coach Lombardi — 
Sir? Can he handle it all? Can they? Can 
U Thant? Last week all of pro football 
was awaiting the answers as breathlessly 
as Donny Anderson and Jim Grabowski 
were awaiting the Wall Street closings. 

There are always a lot of suspcnscful 
questions during the teasing exhibition 
season as the pros shove their blocking 
sleds around from moldy Pcekskill to 
steamy Thousand Oaks. Since training 
began in early July, however, most of 
the important ones have been resolved. 
Jim Brown stayed in London and quit 
the game. John Brodie came back from 
Hawaii and signed. Otto Graham 
claimed he was misquoted again. Ernie 
Ladd moved his 315-pound appetite 
from San Diego to Houston, a place 

PHOTOGRAPHS BV ART SHAY 

"Locks" Hornung strains against a device to 
strengthen his legs during rigorous training. 


with more groceries. And Al Davis final- 
ly got another job. Thus the interest now 
centers on Green Bay and one of the 
more fascinating situations of any year. 
Green Bay is where that million-dollar 
pair of rookies, S71 1,000 Donny (Boom 
Boom) Anderson of Texas Tech and 
S355.000 Jim (Grabbo) Grabowski of 
Illinois, arc merely trying to unemploy 
two of the game's best players, Paul 
Hornung (also known as Locks, as in 
Goldi) and Jim Taylor (see cover), who 
just happen to have led the Packers to 
three NFL championships in five years. 

It seems preposterous on the surface — 
like Holzer's trying to beat out the Eiffel 
Tower as a postcard subject — but if so. 
why did Vince Lombardi spend all that 
money? Why are Hornung and Taylor in 
the best shape of their lives? The real 
question is not whether the rookies 
will take over, but when. 

That day, barring injuries to Hornung 
and Taylor, will not come tomorrow, 
next week or next month. In fact, it may 
not have come even by the end of the 
1966 season — after the Packers have 
beaten Baltimore in sudden death for the 
Western Division title, Cleveland in sud- 
den death for the NFL championship, 
Buffalo in sudden death for the world 
championship and after Commissioner 
Pete Rozcllc has ignored challenges from 
the Continental, North American and 
Canadian leagues. 

But the battle is on, a complex en- 


tanglement of abilities and personalities. 
There is the Golden Palomino, Ander- 
son, from the dusty, flat plains of Tex- 
as. against the Golden Boy, Hornung — 
both of them flashy, swinging types 
noted for their indulgence in women, 
clothes and rich, rare steak. Then there is 
the Polish workhorse from Illinois, Gra- 
bowski, who had erased Red Grange's 
records, against the Bayou workhorse 
from Louisiana, Taylor. Hovering over 
them is Lombardi. And none of the five 
will soon find himself out of the spot- 
light that a fascinated country has 
turned on Green Bay. 

Since the Packers' primary concern is 
winning another title, everyone natural- 
ly would like to pretend that there is 
nothing unusual in tow n except the pres- 
ence of a few new exercising machines. 
Sure, a couple of new guys arc around. 
What arc their names— Grandcrson and 
Dabrow ski? Good kids. Hope they make 
the cut. And the early statements went 
like this: 

Lombardi: They're not the highest-paid 
ballplayers in history, and they won't 
cause any discussion. 

Hornung: Taylor and I have always had 
good backs behind us. 

Taylor: I don't need another man to 
push me. Whatever drive I have comes 
from my own pride. 

That's swell, except for one thing. 
Hornung and Taylor, who are now 30 
years old, are ip the best roniinued 
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shape ever. All of the veteran Packers 
appear to be. They are tanned and feisty 
and eager, as they demonstrated on Aug. 
5 when they demolished the College All 
Stars 38-0. Taylor, the butchering inside 
runner, looked quicker than in the past 
as he look pitchouts and went wide, 
then cut downfield. Once, on a 13-yard 
touchdown run. Taylor squirted 
through a hole and was across the goal 
before the All-Star deep backs could 
turn their heads. Hornung, at the same 
time, ran his sweeps and off-tackle plays 
as if he'd shed live years. Close as ever 
behind his guards. Fuzzy Thurston and 
Jerry Kramer, he practically hurdled 
them once or twice, and jerked and 
bulled for extra yardage like a . . . uh 
. . . rookie. So far. it has been the best 
training camp the Packers have ever had. 
and clearly the knowledge that the high- 
priced rookies were coming in has been 
partly responsible. 

Meanwhile, nearly all the Packers 
have been struggling hard to be realistic 
and philosophical about Anderson and 
Grabowski. 

Before the College All-Star Game in 
Chicago, before Donny and Grabbo had 
even reported. Hornung relaxed in his 
room at the Drake Hotel, along with 
Thurston and End Max McGee, his 
roommate for nine years, and talked 
about it. 

“I've met 'em." he said. “They seem 
like good kids, shy like all rookies at 


first. Anderson’s got some color. He 
throws you some lines, at least I've read 
some. He's a hell of an athlete. He can 
do a lot of things. But you can't make 
anything out of this money deal. I'm 
for anyone getting all he can. I've got 
mine. So these kids came along at a time 
when the really big money was being 
thrown around." 

Hornung. his golden hair gleaming, 
his cuff links shining, said. "They're not 
gonna step right in. They've got to learn 
the plays and fit in with the guys. Hell, 
they'll play. Elijah Pitts and Tom Moore 
played a lot. I think all of us just want 
them to help us be a better team." 

Fuzzy Thurston squirmed on one of 
the twin beds and said. "Take Ander- 
son. From what I've heard, he's a com- 
pletely different type of runner than 
Paul. He does things his own way. He 
slams in there and goes outside, too, 
but Paul follows his blockers 100' , 
the best ever at that kind of thing. An- 
derson w ill have to learn a lot of varia- 
tions on every play, the lips and man- 
nerisms of his blockers, how to take the 
hand-offs. And he'll have to block him- 
self. Our backs work on every play in 
our offense." 

McGee, stretched out on a bed in his 
undershorts, said. “He's gonna have to 
be a mover to take over as social leader." 
Max raised up. "You know how I got 
to be Hornung's roommate? The first 
time I ever saw him in a hotel room 


in Winston-Salem, where the team was 
when I got out of the service. I walked 
into a poker game. . . .*’ 

“We don't do that anymore,” Fuzzy 
interrupted wistfully. 

Max continued. "I walked in and 
looked around the table and there was 
Paul, just a rookie, sitting there with 
all the cheese in front of him. 1 said. 
‘You. baby, you belong to me from now 
on!' " 

Hornung enjoys his reputation as one 
of the first-class swingers in pro ball, a 
man who would almost rather fumble 
than be seen in the company of an un- 
attractive young lady; he is a check- 
grabber. a stylish dresser. Golden Boy. 
But getting that label was accidental, he 
said. “You come from Notre Dame and 
you get seen in a few good restaurants 
and you've got the image." 

It is widely believed that Donny An- 
derson. honest and likeable one moment, 
an amusing con man the next, desires the 
same kind of reputation. While a tre- 
mendous athlete (6 feet 2. 215 pounds) 
who can run, catch and kick, he keeps 
getting himself involved in situations 
that might well make him another Hor- 
nung off the field, at least. 

For example, the Oilers flew him into 
Houston last winter, hoping to sign 
him. They had a lavish suite for him at 
the Warwick Hotel, a date with a pretty 
coed, and an expensive evening planned. 
The Oilers' publicity man. Jim Mc- 
Lcmorc. greeted him at the airport and 
was halfway through the line of festivi- 
ties when Donny said, “Hey, wait a min- 
ute. No college broads." 

“Huh?" said McLemore. 

"No college broads,” said Donny. 

"Sure. Donny." said Jim. “Whatever 
you want to do is fine." 

Donny was no less direct another 
time last winter when Rea Schuessler. 
the director of the Senior Bowl, called 
him long distance in the hope of getting 
him to play in the Mobile game. 

“Hi. Donny," said Rea in his high- 
pitched. friendly southern voice. “This 
is Rea Schuessler of the Senior Bowl 
down here in Mobile. Say. old buddy, 
can you use a thousand dollars?" 

"Naw.” said Donny, after a brief 
pause (click). 

“He's just honest." explained Bill 
Holmes, the publicist at Texas Tech. "I 
hear these stories and they don't sur- 
prise me. but he's a real good kid. I think 
he says the things he docs because he's 



In routine rookie ordeal Donny Anderson sings * You Can't Roller-skate in a Buffalo Herd." 


honest. Sometimes he's joking. Like 
when he says he doesn't admire Hor- 
nung, that you don’t admire anyone. He 
means he wants to make it with his own 
style. And like in the dressing room aft- 
er the Gator Bowl. He lit up a cigar, 
and when a writer asked him when was 
the last time he had smoked a cigar, 
Donny said. ‘Last night.' He makes 
good copy.” 

Hornung is amused by all of Ander- 
son's quotes, even the words he spoke 
to a w riter who had expressed some dis- 
appointment in his speed: "All I got to 
be. Stud, is one step faster than Hor- 
nung." But Paul insists that this is not the 
Donny he has known up to now . 

"He still seems shy to me." said Hor- 
nung. "He's been going around calling 
everybody mister. Look, he's gonna be 
line because he's a football player. I'm 
not gonna play forever. A couple of more 
years, maybe. I've been playing football 
since I was 6. I'd like to be on one more 
winner, go out on a high tide and gel into 
television. Just looking at the situation, 
I've got to say that Anderson has a bet- 
ter chance of beating me out than Gra- 
bowsfci does at beating out Taylor.” 

Jim Grabowski, who even as a sopho- 
more was a Rose Bowl star, is not the 
spectacular runner that Anderson is. 
Where Anderson combines quickness 
and change of pace, moves and power. 
Grabbo's main attributes are hard hit- 
ting and durability. He frequently car- 
ried the ball 30 and 40 times in a single 
game against Big Ten lines and gained 
2,878 yards in three years of doing it. 
Polite, talkative and mature, he is a far 
different personality. 

"I could have got more money from 
Miami." Jim says. "Just as Donny prob- 
ably could have got more from Houston. 
But the Packers arc sort of the Yankees, 
or what the Yankees were. I think we 
both feel we want to make it with the 
best. It's not the most exciting town in 
the world, but you can be a winner in 
Green Bay right away. We've got a lot to 
learn. Heck, I think if we averaged 10 
minutes a game we'd be happy. I was 
flattered when the Packers drafted me. 
After all. when the impression is given 
you're being groomed to replace one of 
the linesl fullbacks in the game it docs 
a lot for your confidence. 

"I don't think I'll get discouraged," 
Jim tells you. "Coach Lombardi has 
already told us to relax— we're going to 
make the team. If it worked out that I 


split time with Taylor, that would be 
great. More than 1 expect, in fact. The 
discipline should help both Donny and 
me. We won't be sitting around on any 
blocking dummies, I don't imagine." 

He went on, "We're already used to 
all the razzing about the money. We got 
that in All-Star camp. We kid about it. 
too. I tell Donny I’ll trade checks with 
him. We may room together, although 
my girl friend — I'm getting married in 
November — isn't too happy about it. 
She's heard the rumor that Donny likes 
girls." 

When Anderson and Grabowski ar- 
rived from Chicago last week, the people 
of Titletown, USA, turned out in hun- 
dreds to line the workout field and take 
a peek at the precious rookies. They 
were not there to cheer but to be shown. 
A few small voices said. "Good luck," 
as Anderson, in an absurd helmet several 
sizes too small minus chin strap and face 
guard, and Grabowski, wearing a frazzled 
jersey, trotted around, took their exer- 
cises and then began fumbling hand- 
offs from Quarterback Bart Starr. At one 
point Donny said. "Jim and I don't 
know anything. We're way behind, fn 
college the holes were numbered, but 
here they’ve got names — fan and fly and 
that stuff. It makes me feel stupid. My 
foot bothers me, too. I can't do the things 
I want to do on it." 

"Don't worry about your foot," said 
Grabowski, referring to the ankle injury 


Anderson received in the All-Star game. 
"When Coach Lombardi yells, *No 
gimps on the field,' it'll get better." 

Later Grabowski said. "Boy, I never 
had to run my plays 40 yards dow nficld 
in a skeleton drill before. I feel like I'm 
starting all over." 

Gradually, by the end of the week, 
everyone became more relaxed. Ander- 
son and Grabowski had been through 
the agonizing procedure of singing in 
front of the team in the dining room. 
They had slowly begun to know the 
Packers individually and had found them 
prideful, practical men. Pros, in other 
words. 

Jim Taylor had even stopped some 
plays in the workouts to show the rookies 
where to hit the holes. Hornung had 
given tips about hand-offs. In all. the 
rookies had mastered only four running 
plays. It would be a long process. But 
Lombardi had said. "I feel tw ice blessed. 
We didn't figure we'd get both of them. 
They'll be O.K. They'll help us. As for 
our older players, they know the facts of 
life. They know everybody's job depends 
on what a man does today." 

When fast seen. Anderson was indeed 
rooming with Grabbo and saying. "Jim’s 
gal don't like me. She thinks I'm a bad 
influence, but that's not true. It's just 
that Jim wants one woman, and I want 
one woman in every tow n." 

Now. really, how could Hornung dis- 
like a guy like Donny? end 



Grabowski serenades Packers with "Strangers in the Night " Both were strangers to music. 


A GALLIC GAUNTLET ON THE SNOW 


With eight of her 14 skiers winning medals, with Killy winning the downhill. Perillat the giant slalom and Marielle 
Goitschel almost everything else France walked away with the Portillo world championships by BOB OTTUM 


W hen the FIS World Ski Champion- 
ships finally departed from Por- 
tillo. Chile last Sunday night. France, 
which 10 years ago was a ski threat the 
equal of Chile itself, packed up six gold 
medals, seven silver and three bronze — 
16 out of a possible 24. the most any 
country had won in the history of world 
Alpine competition. For Austria, which 
is accustomed to winning most every- 
thing. for the U.S.. which always seems 
to be full of promises not quite realized, 
and for the rest of the ski world, the 
gauntlet had been cast on the snow. The 
French now go into the next world 
championships — the Grenoble Olym- 
pics. only 18 months away — as the ones 


to beat on their own home mountains. 

The French began beating the thermal 
socks off everybody around on the open- 
ing day of competition. First. Annie 
Famose and Marielle Goitschel had 
wriggled into their new superclinging, 
supcrstretch. shiny blue racing uniforms, 
and had won first and second place in 
the women's special slalom. The highly 
promising U.S. women's team was in 
four of the next six places (SI. Aug. 15). 
Then Jcan-Claudc Killy. France's sla- 
lom and giant slalom specialist, won 
the first international downhill of his 
life. Teammate Leo Lacroix was sec- 
ond. and the French medal collection 
began to make a very loud clink. The fol- 


low ing day. Monday , was the only really 
bright day for Austria. Eighteen-year- 
old Erika Schinnigcr. an Austrian milk- 
maid when she is not skiing, won the 
women's downhill, and her normal pla- 
cidity erupted into a day long smile. But 
who was second and third? Why, Ma- 
rielle and Annie, bien stir, and the 
French team was hugging and kissing 
everybody all over again, including a 
few Chileans who had climbed down 
out of the bleachers and got in the line 
because it looked like so much fun. 
America's 19-year-old Suzy Chaffee won 
some kisses of her own when she came 
in fifth. 

It was the sort of performance guar- 



Soaring over the tunnel bump, Jean-Claude Killy begins his assault on the world ski title by winning the first important downhill of his career. 


anteed to forestall handsprings in the 
snow by the other 21 nations, who had 
never intended to serve as a supporting 
east to the French in Portillo. The attack 
on France's supremacy began to lake on 
a desperate air. And as their challengers 
grew more tense, the French seemed to 
become even more relaxed, gliding to- 
ward more medals down courses that 
were as good as any ever prepared for a 
world ski meet. Battalions of Chilean 
mountain troops in white caps and put- 
tees. their arms locked, marched and 
lurched up and down the hills from 
dawn to dusk to foot-pack the snow. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the men’s 
giant slalom was run in two heals for the 
first time. The courses snaked like wide, 
hammered-out bobsled runs down the 
steep Nido de Condoles (Condors’ Nest). 
The first day’s run. 4.702 feet long, with 
a vertical drop of 1.573 feet, was nothing 
to worry about — if it didn’t jar the fill- 
ings out of your head — and the results 
were familiar. Killy, skating most of the 
way, arms and poles Hailing wildly, 
crossed the finish line and flopped dow n 
on his side, one arm propped under his 
head, and began to munch on pieces of 
snow. His time was 1:37.22, best of the 
day. followed by teammate Guy Perillat 
and Austria’s fading superman, Karl 
Schranz. 

The second day’s run was something 
else again — the steepest giant slalom in 
FIS history. The run took racers down a 
52-gatc track, hairpinning around a nar- 
row gorge in the rocks called The Gargan- 
ta (The Throat) and hitting a 37° pitch. 
“When you come to The Garganta,” said 
Austrian Egon Zimmermann, "suddenly 
the course goes straight down, and for a 
few moments you feel as if you are fall- 
ing. You are falling." From the bottom 
you could sec the racers come flying 
through the Throat, wheeling into the 
next gate like miniatures of men trying, 
not for speed, but to keep on their feet. 
When it was over. Killy had faltered at 
the top and was in fifth place. But, never 
fear, France was there, all right. Guy 
Perillat. perhaps the most stylish racer 
in the world, with a vast collection of sec- 
ond- and third-place medals, had, at 26. 
won his first world championship. A 
teammate, Georges Mauduit. was sec- 
ond. Schranz was third. and Jimmy Heu- 
ga. with best American time, was 13th. 

Thursday was w omen's day once more. 
And. on Thursday, the perfect sunny 
weather that had held for the first week 





Chilean teammates Verena Vogt. Juanita t 

of competition was gone. Winds began 
to blow filmy puffs of snow off the lops 
of the Andes, and by race time at noon 
the light was so flat on the w omen's giant 
slalom course that you couldn’t detect a 
mogul two feel high. 

The slope was as steep in places as the 
men’s course, and there were plenty of 
spills— including that of America's Jean 
Saubert. Canada's Nancy Greene came 
in fourth, her right arm, banged up in a 
fall in the downhill, so full of Novocain 
that her pole had to be taped to her un- 
feeling hand. Florence Steurer. baby of 
the French team, was third; Heidi Zim- 
mermann of Austria was second; and 
Mariellc Goitschel was first, winning two 
gold medals for France — one for the 
event and one for the combined, a feat 
she says she will duplicate at Grenoble in 
1968. Penny McCoy, only U.S. medalist, 
was sidelined by a sprained ankle. 

As a storm brought fresh snow and an 
air of apprehension that there might 
be a duplication of a roadblock that 
would maroon the teams, as one had 
done in the pre-FIS races last year (SI, 
August 23, 1965), another storm broke 
within. The FIS had established an in- 
novation in world Alpine competition; 
elimination slaloms held the day before 
the official special slalom to cut the lield 
in half and give the youngsters w ith few- 
er FIS points a chance to come from be- 
hind. The Europeans, with plenty of FIS 
points, complained loudly— and. on a 
day when winning brought no medals, 
saw such favorites as Killy and Schranz 
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Wo. Veronica Saez won the girl-watcher vote 

playing it safe and barely squeaking into 
the finals. 

Despite the complaints, the shake-up 
system worked. Sunday brought out the 
sun. the first real throng of spectators 
and a slalom victory for a little-known 
Italian named Carlos Senoner. who fin- 
ished the two courses in a combined time 
of 1:01.56. The Italians, with their first 
victory, proceeded to give even the 
French a lesson in finish-line kissing. 
Guy Perillat was second w ith 1 :02.25.and 
yet another Frenchman. Louis JaufiYet, 
third. Jimmy Hcuga. with the best U.S. 
men's race of the meet, was sixth, earn- 
ing him fourth place in the combined 
standings as well. Schranz fell. and Killy, 
cooling it. came in eighth, winning the 
men's combined world championship. 

On Sunday night the greatest Portillo 
downhill of all began as the cast evacu- 
ated the scene of the most remote world 
championship in the annals of sport. By 
army trucks. Jeeps and taxi fleets they 
raced down the switchback road, back 
under the treacherous tunnels at the end 
of the downhill, back to Santiago. From 
there the jubilant French took off for 
the beaches of Rio; the Austrians, an- 
ticipating perhaps the kind of stony re- 
ception given to losing World Cup soc- 
cer teams, started for home the long way 
around with Australia as next stop. 
And Bob Beattie and his Americans 
headed for the snow fields of Bend. Ore. 
for a work session in the late-summer 
snow that will hopefully— give them a 
head start on next year. end 
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THE HOTTEST TEAM IN BASEBALL 


Led by a 33-year-old manager who never played higher than Class B. Cincinnati has been on a rampage since the 
All-Star Game. The secret is Dave Bristol's policy of letting everybody get into the act by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


L ast Friday night at C'rosley Field a 
• young outfielder by the name of Art 
Shamsky. who had been spending the 
evening in quiet meditation on the Cin- 
cinnati bench, was suddenly put into a 
game against the Pittsburgh Pirates in 
the top of the eighth inning. The score 
at the time of Shamsky's entrance was 
Pittsburgh 7, Cincinnati 6. In the bot- 
tom of the inning Shamsky came to bat 
and homered over the center-field fence 
with one man on. Score: Reds 8. Pirates 
7. By the time they came to bat in the 
10th the Reds were again a run behind. 
So Shamsky homered again. Score 9-9. 
Pittsburgh promptly scored twice more 
in the I Ith and, ho-hum. with two out 
and a runner on base Shamsky homered 
to tic the game once more. Eventually 
the Reds lost 14-11 in the 13th inning of 
what the 25,477 fans who saw it as well 
as the players who participated in it 
called “the wildest game of modern 
time.” But consider for the moment the 
after-game reactions of Art Shamsky. 

Three consecutive times under tre- 
mendous pressure he had produced the 
ultimate. He should have been an ex- 
tremely happy 24-ycar-old. Instead, 
when the game ended he sat in front of 
his locker, staring at his dirty spikes. 
Barely turning his head, he answered all 
the questions politely. No, he had never 
hit three home runs in a game anywhere 
that he could recall. Yes. the writers 
could say that he felt it had been his 
finest game ever. When Shamsky was 
asked to go on a postgamc radio show 
called Star of the Came, however, he re- 
fused both the honor and the S25 that 
accompanied it. “I'm sorry, but I really 
don’t feel up to it." he said. “I’m in a 
hurry to get home." When told of Sham- 
sky's actions, the 33-year-old genius re- 
sponsible for that moment of inspiration 
back in the eighth inning nodded in ap- 
proval. “That's quite an attitude." said 
Da\e Bristol. “When you lose there are 
no stars.” 

It is conceivable that you may have 
heard of Art Shamsky, but unless you 


have recently watched baseball in Hor- 
nell or Geneva, N.Y., Visalia, Calif., 
Palatka. Fla.. Topeka, Kans.. Macon. 
Ga. or San Diego, the chances are you 
have never heard of Dave Bristol. Aft- 
er nine years of managing in such w histle- 
stops on the way to the big leagues, to- 
day Bristol is the youngest man to take 
over a major league team since Lou Bou- 
dreau was appointed playing manager of 
the Cleveland Indians at the age of 24 
back in 1941. And since becoming man- 
ager of the Reds alter the All-Star break. 
Bristol has turned them into the hot- 
test team in baseball. Virtually moribund 
from opening day until Bristol’s appoint- 
ment, Cincinnati had suddenly won 22 
of 33 games. 

Early last week the largest crowd in 
eight seasons (32,552) shewed up inside 
C’rosley Field to watch a team that dur- 
ing the early part of the season under 
Don HefTner had drawn fewer than 10.- 
0C0 people in 20 of its first 35 home 
dates. Bristol’s name was all over C in- 
cinnati as the man who had rallied the 
Reds, and whatever he was doing, it was 
working like a magic potion. 

"Slumping" Dcrcn Johnson wasn't 
slumping anymore. Sammy F Mis was be- 
ginning to recover from a horrendous 
start. Tommy Harper's promise was be- 
ing fulfilled, and the bunt, hit-and-run 
and steal were clicking once again. There 
was also a native wit to Bristol that 
Ohioans liked. His theory on coaching 
third base was. “It's just like a Marine 
Corps induct ion center. Ifyou runenough 
of ’em through they can’t all be reject- 
ed." He said that he chewed tobacco be- 
cause he had been told that a young man- 
ager would look silly chewing bubble 
gum, although he recalled some trouble 
he had because of chew ing tobacco back 
in the minor leagues. "I got into a good 
argument in San Diego and the tobacco 
went down the wrong tube. I not only 
lost the argument but went right down 
to my knees." 

Aside from his youth, the oddest thing 
about Bristol's sudden emergence as a 


major league manager is the fact that he 
never rose higher than Class B as a 
player. Prior to being hired this year as a 
coach for the Reds. Bristol had seen only 
25 major league games — and most of 
those were at the end of last season when 
he scouted the Minnesota Twins for Cin- 
cinnati in case the Reds got into the 
1965 World Series. Originally signed to 
a SI 5.000 bonus by the Reds in 1950. 
Bristol played infield for live more or less 
mediocre minor league years. “I guess I 
reali?cd." he says, “that I wasn’t going 
to make it to the major leagues as a 
player because I had troubles throwing, 
hitting and lidding. But I wanted to stay 
in the game and turned my thoughts to 
managing. One night early in 1957 when 
l was playing in Wausau, Wis. in the 
Northern League, the manager, Walter 
Novick. called me in and said. ‘I'm going 
to release you — to become a manager.' 

“It was a Saturday night and the Reds 
were going to start a new team in Horncll 
and play on Tuesday. We had 12 players 
for the first game, and three of them 
were pitchers. I was playing manager, and 
so scared I couldn’t even field a ball at 
second base. But the three pitchers each 
went nine innings, and we won our first 
three games. The fourth day when some 
guy walked into the park and said he was 
a pitcher. I signed him up." 

That first season Bristol’s team finished 
seventh, and the next season it was moved 
to Geneva, where it finished second and 
later won the playoffs. Bristol's own per- 
formance also seemed to improve as 
he managed and his explanation for two 
consecutive .3C0 years is. “I didn't want 
to be on the short end." From I960 
to 1965 he kept moving up as a man- 
ager. and success followed success. His 
teams were never lower than third, and 
they won pennants for him in the Flori- 
da State League, the Thrcc-I League 
and the Pacific Coast League. 

Along the line Bristol handled 16 of 
the current Reds, and for five years he 
managed Tommy Helms, the fine young 
inlieldcr who is among the National 



Youngest manager since Boudreau, tobacco-munching Bristol spent IS years in the bushes. 


League's top hitters (.308) and prob- 
ably its Rookie of the Year as well. Bris- 
tol began to get the idea that his days as 
a playing manager were through when in 
three straight seasons his competitors 
for second base were Tommy Harper. 
Pete Rose and Helms. "I didn't know 
anything about signs and things and the 
techniques of the game when I first went 
to Dave.” says Helms. “He teaches ball- 
players how to give themselves up to 
help the team. There are no favorites. I 
read that his daughter has my picture 
hanging in her room, and that's quite a 
thing. But lake a look at those nice 
clothes he wears. He bought most of 
those with the fines he put on me. But 
what he does so well is to make every 
man a part of the team. He'll fight for 
you, too. Fistfight. I've seen him in many 
fights, but I never saw him win one." 

Bristol, who comes from Andrews, 


N.C.. is not an "I" manager, and one 
of the hardest things for him to do is 
explain how the Reds got off to such a bad 
start. Cincinnati did not hit at all early 
in the season, and some people felt that 
they were standing around feeling sorry 
for themselves because Frank Robinson 
was no longer with the team. None of 
the players want to openly criticize Don 
Heffner, the deposed manager, since 
they feel that their own poor play had 
quite a bit to do with his demise. But 
many of them also feel that Heffner was 
not running a 25-man team. 

"What Bristol has done," says Gordy 
Coleman, "is to restore the self-pride 
and self-respect of all 25 men. They come 
to the park know ing that they are going 
to be used in some way to help win. 
For a professional athlete it is not enough 
to stand up when someone else hits a 
homer and to pal him on the back and 


shake his hand and then sit down and be 
through for the day. You have to get a 
chance to contribute, or you begin to 
lose your own self-respect." 

Ever since the Reds won their last pen- 
nant back in 1961 under Fred Hutchin- 
son they have been cither the springtime 
favorites or cofavorites to win. After the 
1965 season, when Cincinnati scored 1 17 
more runs than any other team in the 
league yet finished in fourth place with 
a pitching staff that only the Mets could 
covet. Owner Bill DeWitt fired Manager 
Dick Sisler. Sisler was a popular person 
in Cincinnati. When the announcement 
was made of his firing early in October. 
500 people were polled in downtown 
Cincinnati concerning the wisdom of the 
move. Only 75 agreed with DeWitt. 
Three weeks later DeWitt chose as Sis- 
ler's successor the 54-year-old Don I leff- 
ncr. a friend of DeWitt's since 1938 and 
also a man w ho had been criticized sever- 
al times in the press for the conservative 
way he coached third base for the Mets. 
Heffner was given a two-year contract, 
and when he was asked at his opening 
press conference if he had any ideas about 
trades, he said. "That's DeWitt's field." 

The results of the way DeWitt played 
his field arc already a part of the game's 
folklore. In December he traded Frank 
Robinson to the Baltimore Orioles for 
PitchersMill Pappas, Jack Baldschunand 
Outfielder Dick Simpson, thereby creat- 
ing a running gag among ballplayers: 
"You know how little boys say their 
prayers in Baltimore? They get down on 
their knees every night and say. ’God 
bless Mommy. God bless Daddy and 
God bless Bill DeWitt.' " Among the 
fans in Cincinnati there are variations. 

Right from the start of this season 
things went wrong for the Reds. Three 
times in a row their traditional Opening 
Day game was rained out, and when 
they finally did get started they lost 13 
of their first 17. Late in June Cincinnati 
won 10 of II, but this was followed by 
disaster. Just prior to the All-Star Game 
the club went on an 1 1 -game losing 
streak and toppled to eighth place. 16 
games behind San Francisco. Don Heff- 
ner went home for the All-Star break 
and never returned. 

The man who returned in his stead is 
still very young far too young, some 
would say, to be Manager of the Year. 
But lie's already got a lock on the last 
two weeks of July and the first two in 
August. END 


A RUN-IN WITH RUPP 




PART 2: I'LL TELL YOU ABOUT FOOTBALL 


AND TROUBLE DOWN IN TEXAS 


For the first time football's master recruiter tells of the clash that 
made him give up his new Kentucky home and head west to A&M, 
where blood, sweat and alumni brought him success — and probation 

by PAUL BRYANT with JOHN UNDERWOOD 



T he first thing a football coach needs 
when he is starting out is a wife who 
is willing to put up with a whole lot 
of neglect. The second thing is at least 
a five-year contract. He needs five years 
so he can set up his program and sur- 
round himself with people w ho are win- 
ners. people who believe in what he is 
trying to do. If the program is sound and 
he can say the hell with the grumblers 
and go about his business, then he'll 
win and he'll teach his players lessons 
that will make them better men. 

All right, so he needs a contract that 
gives him time, and a lot of people are 
going to say. "Well. Bryant is a good 
one to talk about contracts, because he 
knows how to break them." But let me 
tell you what a contract is for. It's for the 
protection of the university president 
against the alumni or whoever else might 
not like it when the coach doesn't win 
the championship that first year after 
everybody has been bragging on him. 
because then the president can say. 
“Well, he's got a contract." 

It doesn't always work out that easy, 
of course, which you can see by the 
coaches that get bought off every year. 
But anybody— the publisher of this mag- 
azine. the president of a school— any- 
body is going to consider moving to a 
better job if he thinks he's found one. 
I left Kentucky with nine years on my 
contract. I left Texas A&M with seven 
years to go. and Maryland, too. when I 
didn't have a contract. I feel now I 
wouldn't leave Alabama under any cir- 
cumstance. but I've said that before. 

The only way I could ever feci bad 


about leaving a place is if I'd failed to 
win. failed to have done what 1 went 
there to do. At Texas A&M. if I could 
have guaranteed them in advance the 
conference championship we won in 
three years they would have given me a 
million dollars and a three-year contract 
and said. O.K., go to it. What do you 
think they'd have said at Kentucky if 
I could have assured them four bowl 
teams in eight years? Kentucky had nev- 
er won anything in football, Sure, some 
of the folks I left behind were hurt, 
really hurt and disappointed in me. and 
I don't blame them. Once or twice there 
I wasn't bettering myself at all. but I 
have no regrets. 1 went out and bled and 
worked and got them something— our 
boys got them something they would 
have given their lives for. 

Anyway, when I was playing at Ala- 
bama I knew it was just a matter of time 
before I'd be coaching, and once I got 
into coaching I knew the only kind of 
coach I wanted to be was a head coach. 
I wasn't a good football player. I played 
on good teams at Alabama — great 
teams, as a matter of fact. We went to 
the Rose Bowl and we had great play- 
ers. and I was just a guy named Joe on 
the other end of the line from Don Hut- 
son. But football came easy for me. and 
l was always a student of the game. I 
liked to play and to win. Hell. I even 
liked to practice. I still do. It was just 
hog's heaven as far as I was concerned. 

When I graduated Don Hutson was 
playing with the Packers. I stayed to be 
an assistant under Frank Thomas. I’d 
married the prettiest little girl continued 
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on the campus, Mary Harmon Black, 
who has put up with me for 32 years 
now. and I was eager to make my for- 
tune. I borrowed a thousand dollars for 
my share, and Don and I bought us a 
cleaning-and-pressing place. It was a 
sorry shop, but we captured most of the 
business. We had a girl in every sorority 
touting for us. and Hank Crisp. Thomas' 
No. I assistant, put me in charge of 
equipment. Naturally he gave me the 
business of cleaning the team’s uniforms. 

If we could have collected for all the 
business we did, we'd have made a lot 
of money. But if we had had to pay for 
everything we ruined we'd have gone to 
jail. I'll never forget Coach Hank. We 
had new uniforms in 1938. and after the 
first game I sent them over to our place 
for cleaning. The boys must have used 
hot water or something, because when 
the jerseys came back they had shrunk 
looked like doll clothes. I was sick. 
Coach Hank threw a fit, and it was a 
good thing I was his pet, because he cov- 
ered for me and ordered new uniforms. 

I remember so well, they were having 
this ROTC day, when the governor was 
coming, and Hutson and I had all the 
uniforms to clean. The ceremony was for 
I o'clock. At about 12 we came into our 
place, and there were stacks of dirty 
uniforms in the back room. I guarantee 
you halfway to the ceiling, and outside 
a line of ROTC cadets three blocks long. 
Well, we served 'em one at a lime, fast 
as a uniform was pressed — and if it 
wasn't pressed we gave it out anyway. 
"Here, son, try this on. Oh, yes, it fits 
perfect. Perfect fit. You look good. 

0 K. Next.” 

So it was clear to me, as it always was, 
that I was going to have to work pretty 
darn hard to be a success at anything, 
and the thing I worked hardest at in 
those days was recruiting. As a result, I 
have a reputation for being a great re- 
cruiter. although my assistants do all 
the work now. and they do a heck of a 
job, let me tell you. because good foot- 
ball players don't come knocking. I bet 

1 don’t sec more than six boys a year. I 
hate to recruit. But back then I loved it, 
and if there was one thing that got me 
going as a coach it was recruiting. 

Well, there arc a lot of stories. We 
used to hide boys out. what the pros call 
baby-sitting now, and take them off 
places on boats or go hunting or ride 
them around and get them won. and we 
used every trick you could think of. 


T rank Leahy used to tell everybody that 
when I was at Kentucky I dressed up 
our manager. Jim Murphy, in a priest's 
outfit to recruit Gene Donaldson away 
from Notre Dame. Maybe Jim Murphy 
did tell Donaldson he was a priest. 
Shucks. I'd have told him Murphy was 
Pope Pius if I'd thought we would get 
him that way. 

Usually, though, it is just a matter of 
seeing a boy and seeing him again, and 
you keep seeing him until you win him. 
When you get down to it it's wrong, be- 
cause the boy ought to go where he likes, 
and he shouldn't have a bunch of slick- 
talking salesmen influencing his life or 
selling him on something he doesn't 
want. If a boy wants to go to Auburn he 
should go there. If he wants to go to 
Alabama, the same thing. 

But you take him and you wine and 
dine him and make a big fuss over him, 
and it takes a pretty solid kid to stand 
it. Then he gets to college and finds out 
he's just another guy. Last spring I had 
a daddy at scrimmage, and I could see 
he wasn't very happy. We'd gotten his 
boy when everybody in the country was 
after him. and there he was on the fifth 
team in this scrimmage. I made it a 
point to go over and tell the daddy how 
proud we were to have his boy at Ala- 
bama and that he was going to make it. 
never doubt that, and not to let the boy 
get discouraged. He must have passed 
on what 1 said, because on Monday the 
boy really perked up. It used to be I 
wouldn't take the time. I'd say, well, 
dadgummit, if he doesn't want to play, 
then take him on home. 


A nyway, recruiting was a challenge to 
‘ me. It was something new, and I got 
a kick out of it. One boy I helped get that 
first year. Sandy Sanford, won two 
games with field goals for Alabama and 
put us in the Rose Bowl in 1938. He was 
over in Russellville. Ark., at a junior col- 
lege. and I went with Coach Red Drew 
to try to change his mind about going to 
the University of Arkansas. We talked 
and talked, and it was no use. It got to 
be 10:30. and Coach Drew said he was 
going back to the hotel. I wasn't satis- 
fied. I went back to the dorm and up to 
Sandy's room. He wasn't in. so I waited, 
and when he didn't show I curled up in 
his bunk. About 2 a.m. he finally came 
in. and by 3:30 we were trying to work 
some math problems so he could turn in 


a paper he needed to graduate. I al- 
ready had him talked into coming to 
Alabama, but I still had to get him out 
of there before those Arkansas people 
showed up, and I didn't know a thing 
about math. Then 1 had to take him to 
tell his mama and daddy. It was during 
the 1937 flood, and going over there we 
hit a place in the road where it was 
flooded, and the car went dead. We had 
to push it to get out. and it was cold as 
a moneylender's heart. We still made it 
back to the hotel at 8 o'clock, just about 
the time Coach Drew and another re- 
cruit. "Pig'' Davis, were walking out 
of the dining room after breakfast. They 
didn't know I had Sanford. Drew stood 
there in the lobby and lit up a cigar and 
said. “No sense hanging around, better 
be on our way.” 1 just nodded. 1 was dy- 
ing to tell him. They went out to the car 
and there sat Sanford. Coach Drew al- 
most swallowed his cigar. 

I remember when they first started 
calling me a great recruiter. 1 had gone 
up to Vanderbilt in 1940 to coach under 
Red Sanders, and there was a boy over 
at Benton, Ark. named J. P. Moore. 
Great prospect. Six-footer, won the 
sprints. Red had the boy sold, but he 
was afraid J.P.’s parents wanted him to 
stay close to home. I went in there, and 
1 practically lived at his house. His moth- 
er really took to me. a big old Arkansas 
country boy, and I'd be in the back room 
eating cake while coaches from other 
schools were visiting in the living room. 

The day J.P. was going to graduate 
from high school I was standing back in 
the kitchen eating cake, his stuff packed 
in my car ready to go, when his mother 
looked up at J.P. and got that forlorn 
look on her face and said. "Oh. my 
baby boy." I just about threw up. I 
could see my whole deal ruined and Red 
firing me. But when J.P. came down 
that aisle he walked right out of the 
auditorium with me, past those other 
coaches, who stood there dying, and 
took off for Vanderbilt. 

The point is. you learn mighty quick 
you have to have the chicken to make 
chicken salad. And you have to learn 
to recognize a winner. 1 was a long time 
getting to that point, but when I finally 
got my first head coaching job I made 
sure right away that I'd have some foot- 
ball players with me. 

I had been in the Navy during the war 
and was coaching the team at the North 
Carolina Pre-Flight School. A real good 
continued 
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Have a Merry- Crow-Round ! 
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Round after round- 
no matter what your 
favorite drink...Old Crow 
Bourbon makes it better. 
Dee-licious. No wonder 
such luminaries as Mark 
Twain & Daniel Webster 
prized it. No wonderthe 
Bird is such a big wheel 
on anybody's list of 
today's great whiskeys. 


Those who know, call for.. 

OLD CROW 

Famous, Smooth, Mellow 






It all v round the active look for Fall... 



Tuned to the Pendleton look of total sportswear 


The name of the game is coordination. Play it wholeheartedly the Pendleton 
way, coordinating slacks, shirt, sweater, jacket with a freedom of expression that's 
all yours . . . and all virgin wool. In fabrics, tones and tailoring sparked by 
a tradition of 100 years of working with wool . . . designed to lift you out of the 
ordinary. Be prepared for admiring glances, whether lashed in a bucket seat 
or sauntering to the cinema. It's the price .you pay for going Pendleton. 




Button-down Shirt, 15.00; 

Brushed Pullover. 17.00; Button-down Shirt, 15.00: 

Short Sleeve Button-down Shirt, 14.00; 

V-Neck Lambswool Pullover, 17.00; Short Sleeve Button-down Shirt, 14.00; 
Button-down Shirt, 15.00; 

Triple Stitch Jacket. 35.00; 

Challls Sport Shirt. 15.00; Links Cardigan. 21.00; 

Pendleton Slacks, 20.00 and 23.00. All shirts shown are washable. 


Sportswear by the Wool People 
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THE I&jC. 

CORRECT STYLES FOR UNDERGRADS, 
POST-GRADS AND OLD GRADS 


No matter what your major is (or was), you’ll know 
Jarman ‘Benchmark'' styles rate maximum quality 
points, for correct styling and "wear-tested" comfort. 
("Wear-tested?" Every original Jarman model is 
worn and tested extensively under day-to-day 
conditions before it is ever approved for production.) 
See your nearby dealer and let him fit you in a 
pair of Jarman Benchmark styles that are so much 
a part of the “traditional look." 

Available at Jarman dealers and Jarman stares throughout 
the country. Also Jarman Jrs. for hoys. 

Left: J4977 (also in other colors) About $22.00 

Center: J4079 (also in other colors).. ..About $17.00 
Right: J4761 (also in black) About $20.00 

Prices slightly higher in'the West 
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bunch of boys. Men. actually. Late in 
1945, when I was trying to speed up my 
discharge, I went to Chicago for the All- 
Star Game and was having dinner with 
Hutson, who was playing for the Pack- 
ers against the All-Stars. George Mar- 
shall of the Redskins was there, and we 
went out on a mezzanine to talk. He 
wanted me to come to work for him. I 
told him I had already turned down as- 
sistant coaching jobs at Alabama and 
Georgia Tech. He said, “What the hell 
do you want, a head coaching job?" 
I said, "Well, yessir.” He said. “Why 
didn't you say so?" Mr. Marshall left 
and came back in a few minutes and told 
me to get up to my room, because there'd 
be a call for me. I went on over to the 
Palmer House, and when I walked in my 
room the phone was ringing and a voice 
said, “This is Curly Byrd, president of 
the University of Maryland. Are you in- 
terested in being my football coach?" I 
said I sure was. Thi> was Thursday night. 
The All-Star Gams was the next night, 
so I said, "How would Saturday be?" 
He said, “Young man, if you want this 
job be in my office in the morning at 8." 
1 was there at 8. and air travel wasn’t 
what it is today. 

Well, I didn't get my discharge until 
five days before Maryland's first game, 
but we took 17 players and two man- 
agers from our Pre- Flight team with us, 
and they were the heart of the squad. 
Gave each one of them a full scholarship, 
which actually meant a double scholar- 
ship because of the GI Bill, and that 
meant extra money for them. You can’t 
do that today, of course. I took Carney 
Laslie and Frank Moseley and an All- 
Conference center from Rice named Ken 
Whitlow to be my assistants, along with 
Herman Ball, who was already there, 
and we moved into a place George 
Washington had slept in. It was 1945, 
and everything was jammed. Mary Har- 
mon and the children stayed in Birming- 
ham. I remember, right across the street 
was this hamburger stand, and we ate 
hamburgers breakfast, lunch and dinner. 

Maryland won only one game the year 
before, and our boys went out that year 
and won six and really lost only one. I 
threw another one away with my poor 
coaching, and I tied one with poorer 
coaching. We wound up real good, up- 
setting Virginia and then South Caro- 
lina. But two nights before the Virginia 
game the campus police told me one of 
my tackles, a real big guy, had been seen 


the night before in a beer joint. We only 
had three tackles on the squad, but I 
fired this one the next day. 

Well, in the meantime I found us 
a house and went to Birmingham for 
Christmas, and when 1 got back to get 
things settled so the family could come 
to College Park two things happened 
that blew everything up. The president 
had fired Herman Ball. Straight out fired 
him without telling me a thing. And 
when I went over to the office I saw this 
big tackle I had fired going up the dor- 
mitory stairs, and I asked why he was 
still here. “Well, the boss just took him 
back," somebody told me. The boy’s 
daddy, he said, was a politician. 

Well, I knew 1 had to quit. Oh, my, it 
broke my heart. I picked up a bunch of 
telegrams that had accumulated on my 
desk and went over to my new house no- 
body even knew I had and sat down and 
cried like a baby. I think the world of 
Curly Byrd, but he had been a coach 
himself and he ran things at Maryland, 
no doubt about that. 

Finally I went through those tele- 
grams, and there was one four days old: 

IF YOU WANT TO BE HEAD COACH AT 
KENTUCKY CALL ME COLLECT, [signed] 
DR. HERMAN DONOVAN, PRESIDENT. 
1 got hold of Don Adams, the president 
of the Maryland Alumni Association. 
Don had played on one of Curly’s teams, 
and I asked him if 1 ought to talk to 
Maryland first. He said, hell, no, get 
the job. So I did. 

Kentucky was going to announce it 
on Tuesday night, but 1 wanted to tell 
my players first. I’d brought these boys 
in there, and I felt a strong obligation. 
So I called a team meeting for 4 o'clock, 
and about 2 I went up to see the boss. 
Well, Curly said he wouldn’t let me 
leave. We stayed in there and stayed in 
there, and he crooked that neck and 
made me talk and I kept saying, “I’m 
going." I didn’t get out of his office until 
after dark, and the boys had already gone. 

Next morning I got to the campus 
about 10, and there was this big crowd 
of students — must have been 3,000 of 
them — yelling and holding up newspa- 
pers with the headline: student strike 
over coach leaving. And, mercy, it 
hit me. Somebody must have heard us 
arguing and carrying on in the boss's 
office and told the press. The team 
blamed the president and raised so much 
hell the kids decided to strike. 

I got through the crowd to the admin- 


istration building, and Dr. Byrd came 
out and I put my arm around him, and 
you talk about begging and pleading to 
get them back to class. We finally got 
them dispersed, but in the afternoon 
they started up again, and we made an- 
other appeal, and I told them it was my 
decision to go. Finally I got in my car 
and headed for Kentucky, thinking all 
along they weren’t going to like having 
a rabble-rouser for a coach. 

When I got to Lexington, lo and be- 
hold, it was another big crowd, and I 
thought, oh. Lord, they're not going to 
let me in. Then I saw this big sign: wel- 
come bear. Well, I’m the luckiest son 
of a gun. What had happened was that 
everybody had been on the Kentucky 
people for not hiring a name coach. No- 
body had ever heard of me until that 
strike shook everything up at Maryland 
and, brother, I had a name now. 


C arney Laslie and Ken Whitlow and 
Frank Moseley, who had been at 
Maryland, went with me. and we found 
there what I've found almost everywhere 
I've gone. They had good material com- 
ing in every year, big old fine-look- 
ing boys who wallowed around and 
wouldn't play. Kentucky had more stars 
than you could count, but they didn’t 
beat anybody. Well, we ran off a few 
and worked some of them extra hard, 
and they quit. too. and I probably made 
more mistakes and mishandled more 
people than anyone ever has. But we 
got the rest of them motivated, and they 
started winning that first year. I was de- 
termined I was going to outwork every- 
body, and 1 worked day and night, talk- 
ing with people, sitting home hours by 
myself working on things, going on so 
many recruiting trips. Wc had tryouts in 
those days, and we brought boys in from 
all over the country. I still had that fear 
of failing, of going back to that wagon 
with Mama, and I know now I neglected 
my family. Every young coach who ever 
lived does it, and it's not right, but if 
he has succeeded you’ll find out his fam- 
ily sacrificed a lot. 

I must have thought I was a one-man 
show, trainer and everything, because I 
was everywhere. Got about four hours’ 
sleep a night. My coaches never got 
home before 1 or 2 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. I don't do that anymore, either, 
and don't recommend it. Now when 
we're having two-a-day workouts I ask 
continued 
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my coaches to take a nap in between. 
But then 1 was so intense, and my 
coaches were the same. What dedicat- 
ed people they were! If something dis- 
pleased me I'd take it out on the play- 
ers and ruin practice, which was stupid. 
You’ll laugh at this, but I honestly did 
have a hard time getting to work w ithout 
getting sick. I’ll never forget one night, 
we went over to Bull Hancock's place at 
Claiborne Farm to have a steak, and I 
got so sick I darn near died. What it 
was. I hadn't eaten in two days. 

My new coaches now, like Ken Dona- 
hue and Ken Meyer, hear all those sto- 
ries and sec me relaxing around, and 
they probably think, well gol-lee, what’s 
this business about hard work? But I 
guarantee you I used to be at that dorm 
every night, stopping by this room or 
that, preaching my sermon. If I hadn't 
gone to Babe Parilli's room every night 
he would have thought something was 
wrong. He’d sit around waiting for me. 
We had this little game we played. We 
were quarterbacks, and we had another 
quarterback to referee and tell us how 
much we gained or lost on a given play 
against a given defense. 

Well, we won at Kentucky, and I 
don’t think I’d have ever left if I hadn't 
gotten pigheaded. It was probably the 
most stupid thing I ever did. I could have 
had just about anything I wanted, and 
Mary Harmon loved it. We had a social 
position coaches seldom have — good 


friends with Governor Wetherby and all 
and wc lived right there near the Idle 
Hour Country Club. Mr. Guy Huguelet 
got us an honorary membership, and 
that’s a club that some people wait years 
to get into. We had built a new house, 
and I was on the verge of making some 
real money. I had turned down half a 
dozen good jobs. A member of the 
board at LSU said to me. “Dammit, 
everybody has a price, Bear. What’s 
yours?” And I put it up there pretty 
good for those days— something like 
525,000, a home, a TV program and ev- 
erything— and he said, ’’It’s a deal.” No 
school could do that, but he said he’d 
give me a contract through his company. 
Then I backed out. Alabama people 
came to see me and I wouldn’t even talk 
to them, and Texas A&M and a couple 
others also approached me. 

When I try to put my finger on it I 
can’t say exactly why I left Kentucky, 
but one thing I want to make clear. I 
never tried to get Bcmie Shively’s job as 
athletic director, and the athletic direc- 
torship had nothing to do with what 
you could call a clash of objectives be- 
tween me and Adolph Rupp. 1 guess, to 
be perfectly honest about it. that was 
the crux of the matter, me and Coach 
Rupp. If Rupp had retired as basket- 
ball coach when they said he was going 
to I’d probably still be at Kentucky. The 
trouble was we were too much alike, and 
he wanted basketball No. 1 and 1 wanted 



football No. 1. In an environment like 
that one or the other has to go. 

I got this picture in my den of Bud 
Wilkinson laughing at a banquet over a 
story I told about that time we won the 
SEC championship at Kentucky, the only 
time a Kentucky football team ever has. 
Rupp had won it in basketball for the 
umpteenth time, and they gave him a 
great big blue Cadillac with whitewall 
tires, and I said at this banquet, "And 
here’s what I got.” And I held up this 
little old cigarette lighter. Well, when the 
thing came to a head I remembered that 
cigarette lighter, and I knew 1 was too 
far behind to ever catch up. 

Adolph and I are real close now, and 
I honestly think a lot of him. I still like 
to listen to him, all that talk of his, and 
down inside he’s just like I am. He’s just 
going to win, see, and although we never 
had any words or anything. I suppose it 
was a clash of objectives. 1 know wc re- 
spected each other as coaches. I think 
he’s the best there is in basketball. I know 
he did something I’ll never forget. I’d 
gone to A&M and lost nine games that 
first year, the only losing season 1 ever 
had, and wc were doing a clinic together 
in Utah. There were newspapermen 
there, and Adolph got up and with that 
Kansas twang of his said, "I want to tell 
you gentlemen something. Paul Bryant 
over there was at Kentucky, and he left 
us for a lot of money. You think he’s 
down a little bit now, but I’ll tell you, 
he will win. He will win. And you gen- 
tlemen in Texas who are playing him, 
he w ill run you right out of the business. 
Five, 10 years from now he will be the 
top man. make no mistake about it, and 
don’t forget Uncle Adolph told you.” 
He sure didn't have to say that, but, boy, 
I appreciated it. Practically every paper 
in Texas picked it up, and a whole lot 
of eyebrows were raised. 

Well. I tried to resign in ‘52, after Ken- 
tucky had that basketball scandal, and 
go to Arkansas, but they flat out 
wouldn’t release me. 1 was afraid the 
scandal would hurt our football pro- 
gram. Some people in Arkansas thought 
I was just using them to get a better deal, 
but that's not true. A year later Bemie 
Shively and I were going down to the 
conference meeting at Birmingham, and 
when we changed planes in Louisville I 
picked up a paper, and there it was. Rupp 
was not retiring at all and Dr. Dono- 
van was saying how pleased he was. 
That m did it. 1 made up my mind to go. 
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I’d been led to believe Adolph was go- 
ing to retire, and I'm glad now he didn't, 
he's meant so much to basketball. Well, 
the only offer I had open then was from 
Texas A&M, and I took it. 

I went off and left Kentucky with the 
second best squad I ever had. Blanton 
Collier came in there the next year and 
had a winner. We had the new home 
and all those goodies, and it broke Mary 
Harmon's heart. Worse than that, when 
she got off the plane at College Station, 
Texas she turned white. 

Texas A&M is a great educational in- 
stitution with rich traditions, but at that 
time it was the toughest place in the 
world to bring players to because no- 
body wanted to go there. Don Meredith 
told me before he went to SMU, “Coach, 
I'd love to play for you if you were only 
someplace else.” 

At first glance A&M looked like a 
penitentiary. No girls. No glamour. And 
those darn Aggies make the worst ene- 
mies there are. You get two of them to- 
gether and you get big talking. They are 
proud of that school, you better believe 
it. I nearly died when I saw what l was 
getting into. I remember what Dr. 
Tom Harrington, the chancellor, told 
me. He said, “Paul, this place will grow 
on you,” and he was right. 

Well, I want to get into tough foot- 
ball and hard work what some coaches 
call “brutality” — in more detail later, 
but I tell you that first year was brutal. 
We could hardly get anybody to come to 
A&M, and I think some of our alumni 
went out and paid a couple of boys. We 
did get hundreds of high school coach- 
es in there to watch our practices and to 
sell prospects on our program. That was 
important, because a good high school 
coach does more real coaching and re- 
cruiting than anybody. 

Now they've got an athletic dormi- 
tory with a swimming pool and every- 
thing, but then life was really Spartan. 
If you got a boy into A&M, and you kept 
him there, you could get more out of 
him, because there was nothing to do 
except study and play football and may- 
be go to some little old Mexican joint 
across the street for a bowl of chili. 

The players who were with us at A&M 
took pride in how tough it was. They 
sit around now, laughing and lying and 
telling big stories. We took two bus- 
loads of boys down to our training camp 
at Junction in September that’s when 
it’s toughest because it's so hot -and 


there wasn't more than half a load that 
came back. The food was good, but the 
facilities were so sorry, those old Quon- 
set huts. Just looking at the place would 
discourage you. And, oh, it was so hot. 
We used to practice at 5 o'clock in the 
morning just to beat the heat. 

Well, when you're teaching a boy to 
work for the first time in his life and 
teaching him to sacrifice and suck up his 
guts when he’s behind, which arc les- 
sons he has to learn sooner or later, you 
are going to find boys who are not will- 
ing to pay the price. Back when I played 
you didn't have a lot of boys quitting 
because most of us had nothing to go 
back to, with people on relief and starv- 
ing to death. It’s not that way anymore, 
except maybe with a few athletes, and 
today a lot of boys aren’t prepared to 
sacrifice. They have to be taught. 

When I finally got us training-table 
privileges I put it on a merit basis. I re- 
member, our first game that year Texas 
Tech beat the devil out of us, and on 
Monday I only had five boys on train- 
ing table. One of them was Bebcs Stal- 
lings, who is the head coach at A&M 
now and was my assistant at Alabama 
for seven years. It was just like the time 
Coach Hank Crisp got up and bragged 
on me and got me to play when I had a 
broken bone in my leg. 1 said, “Gentle- 
men'' Bebes talks about this all the 
time — “we're just going to have people 
at that table who will go all out and be 


proud of that uniform and make us 
proud he's wearing it, and this little old 
skinny boy here” 1 pointed to Stallings 
— “is going to be one of them." 

After you get to know your material 
you are pretty sure who is going to quit 
and who isn't I mean quit on the field, 
where it matters — and you have to be 
prepared for it. A lot of times I’ve been 
wrong. But if a boy quits the team the 
chances arc he'll take somebody with 
him, and you don't want that. So when 
they would start acting that way I used 
to pack them up and get them out, or 
embarrass them, or do something to 
turn them around. It’s always sad, real- 
ly, because if a kid quits I've got to feel 
I’ve failed— not him or his daddy or 
anybody else, but me. I've failed by se- 
lecting him in the first place, or by not 
handling him right. 

We were losing all those boys at Junc- 
tion that year, and I had been trying to 
embarrass this big old center into be- 
coming something besides deadweight. 
He'd made All-Conference the year be- 
fore, but we graded the films and he 
didn't grade higher than 37% in any of 
them. He could have been a good foot- 
ball player and I was after him, and 
right in the middle of practice he started 
walking off the field. 1 didn't know what 
to do. Never had had that happen, be- 
cause most boys quit where they won't 
be noticed. I said, "Young man, where 
you going?" No answer. “You better 
continued 
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think about it now.” He didn’t say a 
word, just kept walking. 

Well, when we got back to the place 
that night and lined up to eat he was 
first in line. Big son of a gun, and I was 
scared of him, too. I said, •‘Young fella, 
you must be making a mistake. A&M 
football players eat here.” “You mean 
I can't eat here?” “I mean exactly that. 
You can’t ever eat here again.” 

He turned and left, and about 10 
o'clock Benny Sinclair, our captain, 
came and asked me to take him back. 


Well, I think I won Benny right there. 
1 said, ‘‘Benny, I’m not going to take 
him back. He’s quit before, hasn’t he?” 
He said, ‘‘Ycssir, lots of times." I said, 
"This is the last time. W'c want players 
we can count on. We've got a long way 
to go, and we don’t want anybody lay- 
ing down once we get started." 

Well, the next day the headlines are 
this big. We’d fired an All-Conference 
center. And about 5 o'clock that morn- 
ing I looked up and here come five more 
of them, all centers, a delegation of 
them, which means I won’t have a cen- 
ter left. I didn’t give them a chance to 
say anything, just walked out and said, 
“Good morning, gentlemen," and shook 
their hands right down the line. "Good- 
by, goodby, bless your hearts, goodby." 

So we called a squad meeting. I said, 
"Fellows, there ain’t many of us left. 


We’re not fainthearted, but we're in a 
helluva fix. It’s not worrying me, be- 
cause I know the kinda folks I got left. 
We’ll do all right, but we gotta have 
somebody to snap the ball back. Any- 
body ever play center?” No, sir. I said, 
“Well, does anybody want to play cen- 
ter?" And I’ll never forget it. Lloyd Hale, 
a little old sophomore guard, walked 
out and said, “I will play center," and 
outside of Paul Crane he was the best 
offensive center I ever had. He played 
every minute of every game and as a sen- 


ior made All-Conference unanimously. 

1 remember, we took those 27 little 
boys to Athens to play Georgia the third 
game that year. Old Lloyd wasn't much 
for long snapbacks, so we had our man- 
ager suited up to center the ball for 
fourth-down punts. Harry Mehrc and 
Ed Danforth of the Atlanta papers didn't 
believe what they saw. "You mean this is 
all the players you got?" I said, "No, 
these are the ones that want to play." 
And damned if they didn’t beat Georgia 
6-0, the only game we won all year. 

Well, you say, what kind of coaching 
is that when you lose about 100 boys 
and keep only 27? I have to believe I 
wouldn't lose that many today, because 
I'm not the driver I was and I probably 
don’t demand as much, but let me tell 
you that was the beginning of a change 
in attitude at A&M. It was never easy, 


though. The press was on me from the 
start, and some of the stuff that came 
out of Fort Worth and other cities was 
really rough. The thing I resented most, 
though, was that every time something 
came up, usually at recruiting time or 
before a big game, a rumor would start 
about us going on probation or, after 
we were on probation, about staying 
there. Anything to foul us up. 

I had a mad on for the other coaches 
in the conference because they were out 
to get me. I thought there was a lot of 
hypocritical stuff going on. I made up 
my mind early I was going to beat them 
or kill myself trying. I hated all of them. 
They tried to get me thrown out of the 
conference, and I felt that they were 
making a whipping boy out of me. Look- 
ing back and knowing how much we 
shook that conference up — it took a lot 
to swallow the idea of losing to A&M 
— I have to admit I’d probably have 
done the same thing in their position. 

I know now we should have been put 
on probation. 1 know, too, I was not 
just trying to justify it in my mind when 
I said that if we were paying players, 
then other schools were doing it twice 
as bad, which sonic were. I'm not going 
to go soft on that point. I’m not sure 
how many of our boys got something. I 
guess about four or five did. I didn’t 
know what they got. and 1 didn't want to 
know, but they got something because 
they had other offers and I told my alum- 
ni to meet the competition. Well, Bob 
Manning and Tom Sestak, who is still 
playing in the pros, signed affidavits that 
they got S200 to sign and S50 a month 
over tuition. Coaches from Baylor and 
Texas helped them file. 

1 have never thought you could have 
a bunch of hired football players. May- 
be you can have two or three or four 
getting something extra. I’ve had them, 
but you can usually tell one of them a 
block away, the way he goes about 
things, the way he puts out. If an alum- 
nus working such-and-such a place finds 
he’s losing a boy he might give him 
something, but he’ll usually tell you, too, 
because he wants you to know what he 
thinks he’s doing for you. It’s mighty 
hard to turn something down if you’ve 
never had anything, I can understand 
that and it’s hard for the parents, too. 
At A&M I don’t know whether we’d 
have won or not without paying play- 
ers, but I’ll say this, most of the kids 
didn't play like they got something. 

continued 
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See 'Jeep' vehicles in action on "World Series of Golf," September 10-11, NBC-TV Network. 



Just flip one simple lever for the safety of ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive. 



Rain. Glare ice. Steep hills. Danger! That's when 
you’re thankful you’re driving the “safety car": ‘Jeep’ 
Wagoneer. Shift quickly from 2- 
wheel to 4-wheel drive at any 
speed . . . you’ve got twice the trac- 
tion, twice the safety of ordinary 
cars. You have less danger of 
collision. You’re less likely to jam 
on the brakes. You’re far less 
likely to skid. You have better 
control. And you won’t worry 
about getting stuck in mud or 
snow! With ’Jeep’ 4-wheel drive, 
you can pull right out. You feel 
safer in the solid ‘Jeep’ frame. 


It’s built extra-rugged for your family's protection. 
With luxurious interiors, your Wagoneer compares with 
any quality station wagon, in- 
side as well as out. Plus all the 
comfort, all the options you'd 
expect: like V-8 power; Turbo 
Hydra-Matic* automatic trans- 
mission; power steering, power 
brakes; air-conditioning. No 
other wagon gives you the com- 
bination of luxury... confidence 
. . . and sheer adventure ... of the 
‘Jeep’ Wagoneer with 4-wheel 
drive. Give it a test drive today! 
Kaiscr Jeep corporation 


You’ve got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. Check the Yellow Pages. 



Put your hand over the gray half 
and see how much younger I look 


Cover the gray hair in the photo and 
the years go. Cover the dark hair and the 
years come clumping back. 

Young / old / young / old / young / old / 
young/old — it happens every time you 
shift your hand. Which goes to prove just 
one thing. Cray hair makes you look old- 
er. And dark hair makes you look young- 
er. But we suspect you’ve known that all 
along. Then how come you didn't do 
something about it before now? 

We suspect you know the answer to 
that one, too. 

The embarrassment. 

The embarrassment of having to stand 
in a crowded drugstore and ask, nervous- 
ly. for a bottle of women's haircoloring 
“for-uh-your wife.” 

The embarrassment of having friends 
(and unfriends) spot what you did be- 
cause it looked phoney— and kid you 
about it— “Hey, fellows, look — Charley 
dyed his hair.” 

The embarrassment of having to suffer 
through a complicated haircoloring rou- 
tine-plus the fear that it would hurt 
your hair, and be expensive. 

And finally, there was the biggest em- 
barrassment of all— the funny feeling that 
doing something to your gray was too 
flashy, too "show biz,” not something a 
“regular fellow” ought to do. 

Great Day. 

For Men 

Well, let's take the last worry first. Be- 
cause if we can get you over that one, we 
have a new product that solves all the 
other problems. (It's called “Great Day.” 
From Clairol Research. More about it 

later.) More Men 
Than You Think 

It may have been true ten years ago 
that only a few actors colored their hair. 
But since then a minor, and somewhat 
surprising, revolution has taken place. 
( Surprising when you consider that there 
hasn’t even been a really good men's prod- 
uct on the market until now.) Today it’s 
estimated that over 2.000,000 men from 
all walks of life have broken with tradi- 


tion and have done something about their 
gray hair. And most of them have never 
even set foot on a stage. Except maybe 
to make a speech. 

Already, a lot of very proper bankers, 
lawyers, brokers, doctors, advertising ex- 
ecutives, sales managers, government 
people, fanners, longshoremen, teachers, 
truck drivers and police officers do it. 
Without blushing. 

They all have one thing in common: 
they don't want to look old before their 
time. (And nothing makes a man look 
old before his time like gray hair.) 

Some men want to look younger for 
personal reasons, others for professional 
reasons. (Let's face it, unfair as it may 
be a premium is put on youth in our so- 
ciety. Today, if a middle-aged executive 
looks too old he may be in a weakened 
competitive position within his company. 
And if he has to go out to look for a job, 
he's in an even worse position.) 

You’re Fooled 
Every Day 

Dozens of men who pass you on the 
street every day have taken the prema- 
ture gray out of their hair. Some yo\i no- 
tice. Some you don’t. 

But to get that unnoticeable color most 
of them have had to spend a small for- 
tune having it done professionally with 
complicated products that cost $8. $10, 
even $12 an application. Or else they're 
using their wives’ Clairol hair coloring.,, 
which is fine for women but just wasn’t 
designed for a man's haircoloring needs. 

Now. finally there's a product designed 
especially for men— a product that won’t 
embarrass you in any way. Great Day. 


With Great Day a man can return his 
graying hair to a soft, rich, natural-look- 
ing color in the privacy of his own bath- 
room. or have it done in any good barber 
shop. Without any of the worries. 

Great Day works like a shampoo. Once 
every two weeks or so (depending on 
how fast your hair grows), you pour it on 
—straight from the bottle. (No mixing 
needed.) Lather it in. let it sit, rinse it 
off. No complications. Leave it on a few 
minutes each time, and you color the gray 
gradually. If you want to take the plunge 
all at once, just leave it on longer before 
rinsing. 

Nobody Notices 

Great Day doesn't change your natural 
hair color. It only works on the gray. The 
change is subtle. Amazingly, even though 
you're very conscious of what you’ve 
done, experience has shown that most 
people don't even notice the difference in 
color. Only the effect. "Say, Charley, you 
look great. Did you lose weight or some- 

•Wngr Your Pillow 
Won’t Talk 

Great Day goes inside your gray hair 
shafts. So it can't rub off on your collar, 
or on the pillow. It contains no peroxide 
in any form. So it can't make your hair 
glow with orangey-red highlights. It 
doesn't harm your hair in any way. ( Ac- 
tually, it leaves your hair in better condi- 
tion. ) It doesn't affect the texture of your 
hair at all. But just by making it darker, it 
does make it look somewhat fuller. (No- 
body will mind that extra benefit.) 

Great Day is made by Clairol, the 
world's leading authority on haircoloring. 
Remember the Clairol slogan “Hair color 
so natural only her hairdresser knows for 
sure""*? Well, after years of laboratory 
work and thousands of tests on gray- 
haired men, now Clairol can say, "Hair 
color so natural only his barber knows for 
sure."™ And unless your barber applied 
it to your hair hirnself, even he won't be 
absolutely certain. 

Muster up your courage a little— and 
do something about your gray hair. 

It’s nice to look young. 



0.966 Clairol inC. Stamford, conn. 
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MCGREGOR HASTHEYOUNG IDEAS 

We've got your number in 
Scotset sportshirts with Dacron- 
32,33,34,35,36 sleeve lengths! 

(They come in button-down and classic collars and never need ironing.) 


It’s McGregor's Scotset 1 Million Mile Sportshirts for neat good looks! For style! And perfect 
fit! Just toss them in an automatic washer. ..tumble-dry (do not wring). ..and wear. No ironing! 
No kidding! Now in your exact sleeve lengths, too. 65% Dacron* polyester, 35% cotton. $6. 


•DuPont’s registered trademark. 


tMcGregor’s reg.T.M. 


Also boy-sized, boy-pnced Made m Canada, too. McGregor-Doniger. Inc.. New York, N.Y. 10019 


BEAR BRYANT continued 


After we got put on probation I told 
our people— our alumni, everybody — if 
there was any doubt in my mind about a 
boy getting something, we weren't going 
to play him. I'll never forget a boy we 
signed right after that. There was a ques- 
tion in my mind about him, because my 
wife got close to the family and the moth- 
er confided in her what another school 
had offered. I called the alumnus in that 
area and told him. “Don't lie to me, 
don't put me on the spot. If that boy’s 
getting something I want to know it.” 
He swore he wasn't. Well, the day I left 
A&M he was riding me out to the airport. 
He said, “Bear, remember the time you 
questioned me about that boy, and I 
told you I didn't give him anything?” I 
slid, “Yeah." He said. “Well. I told 
you a damned lie.” 

. When 1 came to Alabama in 1958 I 
told the people here we wouldn't cheat, 
that we wouldn’t violate the rules or 
let anybody else do it, and we'd adhere 
to the spirit of the rules, which we have, 
and our kids know it. When we played 
certain teams and they had boys who had 
wanted to come to Alabama, I'd tell my 
kids that the only reason they weren’t 
with us was that they were getting 
something, but 1 believed the game meant 
more to our boys than it did to them. I 
always try to point out to the good ones 
who get offers that the money, or the au- 
tomobile or whatever it is that jeopar- 
dizes their chances, won’t be anything 
later on to compare with an education. 
Since coming to Alabama I've had some 
of my people beg to buy players who 
they thought were being offered some- 
thing somewhere else, and if I were a 
young coach starting out I might give 
in, but I'm not going to do it now. I 
don’t have to, and if l had to I wouldn’t. 

Anyway, we were at Houston in May 
of 1955 for the league meeting when the 
affidavits came to my desk. Jim Owens, 
who coaches Washington now, was with 
me, and the night before the story broke 
wc had our meeting of athletic directors. 

I wanted to talk about this thing, but 
all those guys wanted to do was play 
cards. Howard Grubbs of the SWC, 
who’s a good fellow and does a good 
job but then was just on the wrong side, 
said, "We can't discuss any business here 
tonight." I said, “Well, I want to,” and 
he said, "We can’t, period.” 

So wc played cards all night long — 
D.X. Bible, Matty Bell, Dutch Meyer, 
Jess Neely and John Barnhill. George 


Sauer played awhile, but he was scared 
the Baptists would catch him and he 
quit. At 8 a.m. we broke up, and John 
Barnhill of Arkansas and I went down 
to breakfast to have some cereal. Barney 
leaned over and said, “Bear, they got 
you. They're going to cut your guts out. 
Now you know what's been going on 
for years, but they got you now and 
they’re going to stick it to you and you 
just gotta face it.” 

So I went up to my room with Owens, 
and it was already on the radio and TV 
and everything: A&M is going on a two- 
year probation for recruiting violations. 
The league had already had its meeting 
and decided it, and the athletic directors 
knew it even before we sat down to play 
cards. Our athletic committeeman hadn't 
told me. he'd just gone on home. Well, 
Jim drove, and I cried all the way back 
to A&M. At 6 o’clock I had to make a 
speech, and 1 got up and said something 
about when the going is tough the tough 
get going, and I was tough and a going 
son of a gun. and I started crying again, 
and the Aggies went wild. 

We never got to the Cotton Bowl dur- 
ing my four years at A&M because of 
that probation thing, but we went un- 
defeated and won the conference cham- 
pionship in 1956 and we beat Texas for 
the first time at Memorial Stadium in 
Austin. And I tell you, there were a lot 
of wonderful people who stuck with us 
all the way, people they call "Aggie 
Exes." Mr. Zachry and Herman Hccp 
let me use their private planes, and Mr. 
Heep cut me in on an oil deal that I’ll 
be getting checks from for years to come 

not very much money but a thought- 
ful gesture. 1 still have investments with 
Johnny Mitchell, who was a great help 
to our program. The fact is, I never made 
the money people thought I did in Tex- 
as. I lost on the two apartment houses I 
built, and I made some poor invest- 
ments. After we won the championship 
they wanted to give me a bonus. I said, 
no, just buy my house, which they did 
for about a $10,000 profit, which let me 
pay long-term, capital-gains tax. An- 
other thing, too, they put in my contract 
that I would get a percentage of the 
gate for our 1957 home games. I don’t 
think any coach ever got that kind of 
deal before or since. 

W.T. (Doc) Doherty was probably 
more upset than anybody when 1 left. 
He was a fine man and was probably 
most responsible for my being there. He 


had me on his company payroll, and wc 
were really close. When I told him I was 
leaving he couldn’t understand it. “What 
do you want? What do you want?” I 
said it wasn’t the money. I heerd he got 
real bitter after that and made statements 
that the way I left was absurd, that I 
didn't treat them right. 1 wrote him a 
letter thanking him for all he had done 
and trying to explain how I felt, but I 
never received an answer. 

Well, the truth was I didn’t want to 
go back to Alabama, never intended to. 
I could have gone back two or three 
times, and I refused. But they kept re- 
minding me what Alabama had done 
for me. and how I was the only one who 
could bring Alabama football back to 
where it once was, which wasn’t true, 
but it sure got to me. Every day I was 
getting a sackful of letters, hundreds of 
them from grade-school kids telling me 
they’d want to play for me if I came 
back. Well, heck, I just couldn’t refuse. 

Some people said I got $50,000 raised 
by the alumni as an outright gift to 
come back, but that’s not true. I was 
offered $250,000 over a five-year period 
from an alumnus who is a good friend 
of mine, but I wouldn’t accept it. I put 
everything I could think of in my con- 
tract to help the program, and I’m an 
old hand at writing contracts, but the 
only material things I asked for were 
the same salary the deans were making 
and permission to make my own tele- 
vision deal. I did get them to get me a 
house to live in, which I'm still in and 
which the university owns. 

The worst thing, though, was going 
in there and telling my boys at A&M. I 
hadn't had to do that at Kentucky, be- 
cause they were away on vacation. I 
went in there with those Aggies and I 
tried to talk. 1 got to crying, and it got 
to be like a Holy Roller meeting, every- 
body crying, old John Crow and every- 
body. But I'll never forget that look on 
Mary Harmon’s face when wc drove 
down University Avenue into Tusca- 
loosa. She was in hog’s heaven. I wished 
then I’d gone back years before. 


NEXT WEEK: BACK TO BAM A 

It should have been a happy homecoming, 
but charges of brutality and helmet-cracking, 
gang-tackling football took the edge off old 
grad Bryant's instant success at Alabama. 
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W hile in England last May I spent 
some time in a small village in 
Hampshire, home county of such sacro- 
sanct trout waters as the Test, the ltchen 
and the Tichborne. Not long after set- 
tling myself at the inn I began to hear 
stories of the local fishing wizard, a Mr, 
Smythe-Preston, whose incredible suc- 
cess in extracting limit bags of large trout 
from hard-fished chalk streams at times 
when other anglers were going fishlcss 
was the talk of the sporting community. 
Naturally my curiosity was aroused, and 
I determined to seek Mr. Smythe-Preston 
out and, if possible, learn his secret. 

“It's no use.” said the innkeeper, him- 
self a veteran angler and skilled flytier. 
"He won’t say a word. All we know is 
that he prefers fishing alone, observes 
all the local regulations as to hours and 
tackle and. although generally friendly, 
is somewhat peculiar in his habits. The 
fact is, there are those who say he's a 
practicing Druid, and there is talk of 
witchcraft and ancient riles. Some even 
say Vie has a pact with the devil. But, of 
course, that's all nonsense, and for my- 
self I think he’s a topflight trout man 
who's also exceptionally lucky.” 

Later, at a dinner party, I met the 


local curate, another dedicated trout 
fisherman, and asked him about the fab- 
ulous Mr. Smythe-Preston. ‘T know him 
only slightly,” said the reverend angler, 
"and he seems a nice enough chap. As 
for his remarkable success at fishing. I 
simply don't know how to account for it. 
Twice I've met him along the stream and 
observed him carefully, and although he 
handles a rod and presents a fly as well 
as most of us, the truth is, he's not really 
a brilliant — ah — technician. Some of the 
villagers claim they've followed him on 
several mysterious predawn expeditions, 
and declare that he drives to Stonehenge 

it's not far from here, you know, less 
than an hour where, they say, he goes 
through some sort of ritualistic rigma- 
role just as the sun rises over Salisbury 
Plain. Frankly, I suspect those self- 
appointed gumshoes of having had one 
too many at the Crown and Creel — at 
any rate, he doesn't seem the sort of chap 
to belong to a pagan sect, and I can’t 
take it seriously.” 

Ironically, it was at the Crown and 
Creel, the village’s one and only pub, 
that I finally met the mystery man in per- 
son, and was surprised to find him the 
most unmysterious-appearing of mor- 


SOMETHING 
WAS FISHY ABOUT 
STONEHENGE 


Smythe-Preston, an angling sorcerer, kept the ancient secret of 
Stonehenge as staunchly as the Druids did themselves until an 
American came with a magic potion. He got the truth— almost 

by ED ZERN 


lals, about as sinister in aspect as an Iowa 
Sunday-school superintendent. The gray- 
ness of his face and mustache was allevi- 
ated only by the mild twinkle of his eyes, 
and not at all by the drab and rumpled 
tweeds that failed to disguise a middle- 
aged paunch. When I asked if I might 
stand him a pint he accepted politely if 
not cordially, but when I said I had 
heard of his phenomenal ability to pro- 
duce limits of large trout each time he 
went fishing and asked straight out if he 
would tell me his secret, he modestly 
laughed and said the talk was exaggerat- 
ed. "Although I must admit," he added, 
"that I am fairly lucky occasionally. And 
I try not to fish on an east wind— the 
usual sort of stuff every fisherman 
knows. But tell me about American trout 
fishing your Large Hole River that I’ve 
read so much about, and all that." 

I told him about the Big Hole and 
the Madison, and was starting on the 
Letort when I overheard one of a group 
of villagers at the next table laughingly 
offeT \o take a lie-detector test over some 
boast he had just made. It was then that 
I recalled the tiny envelope in my wallet, 
and realized that it might be the answer 
to my problem. 
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oul much enthusiasm and we set out. 

I had no idea how soon the pills would 
take effect, or indeed if they would take 
effect at all. For the first half mile I was 
sure they wouldn’t — it would not have 
been beyond my medical friend to have 
given me some kind of sugar-pill place- 
bo together with a cock-and-bull story 
— and then, as we started across the vil- 
lage common, 1 thought I detected a 
change in the tone of Smythc-Preston’s 
voice. He had been mumbling noncom- 
mittal answers to my questions about 
local history, but when I asked about 
the remnants of what seemed to be a 
Roman wall he began talking at con- 
siderable length, in a slightly higher- 
pitched voice and quite rapidly. When 
my next remark brought an even more 
effusive response and a reference to some 
personal matter that an Englishman 
would ordinarily not mention to a 
stranger, I pretended to stumble and 
twist my ankle. He could hardly refuse 
when 1 asked if he’d mind sitting on the 
wall with me for a minute, until I could 
determine if the ankle was sprained. 

Naturally, as soon as we were seated 
I asked him point-blank to tell me the 
secret of his fishing prowess. Not to my 
surprise, he commenced talking at once, 
in the manner of a man who is slightly 
tipsy and feeling well pleased with the 
world and himself. "Oh, that?” he bab- 
bled happily. “Damnedest thing, old 
chap. I’ve always been a bit of an ar- 
chaeologist, y'know — fascinating hob- 
by, and something to do between fishing 
seasons. And, of course, with that Stone- 
henge thing so close at hand 1 did a lot 
of rummaging around there, taking 


measurements and calculating meridians 
and sidereal angles and generally trying 
to outguess all the others who were try- 
ing to unriddle that ring of great boul- 
ders. I say, am I boring you, old boy?” 

“Not at all,” I assured him. 

“Well, then,” he said, "it could hard- 
ly have been that I was the first really 
keen fisherman to poke about there, and 
1 may not have been the first to dis- 
cover it. Possibly others unearthed it too, 
and kept their faces shut, as I did.” 

“Discovered what?” I asked eagerly, 
and Smy the- Preston laughed. 

“Discovered what all those monstrous 
stones were put there for,” he said. “It 
was all so absurdly simple, once I’d bro- 
ken the code. And to think that it took 
me nearly five years to see what should 
have been obvious right from the start." 

“For heaven's sake, man," I said, 
“ what should have been obvious?” 

Smythe-Preston looked at me in dis- 
belief. “Look, old boy, since you seem 
a bit dense I shall spell it out for you. 
These chalk streams you've been fishing 
all week — they were here before man, of 
course. God knows who kept the weed 
cut then, but the trout were here, too, 
and when the ancient Britons came 
tromping onto the scene they found old 
Salmo fario ahead of them, and well es- 
tablished. And so they did what any 
self-respecting Briton would have done 
— they started fishing for trout! Of course, 
it wasn’t easy. The poor brutes weren’t 
much on finesse — just barely down out 
of the trees, you might say — and the arts 
of angling weren’t highly developed. 
But, of course, the trout weren’t so 
awfully sophisticated either, and that 

continued 


The packet had been given to me by 
a young friend who, while interning at a 
New York hospital, had been involved 
in some research experiments with so- 
dium pentathal, the so-called “truth 
serum." In this case, however, it had been 
produced in the form of pills that could 
be administered orally and, when dis- 
solved in liquid, affected neither color 
nor taste. “Frankly,” my friend had 
said, “I don’t know how effective this 
stuff will turn out to be, but I thought 
you might use it to help in locating some 
of your friends’ woodcock covers. Slip 
a couple of these into their martinis it 
can’t do them any harm, and it might 
start them chattering like magpies!" He 
had meant it for a joke, but I had put 
the packet into my wallet and forgotten 
it, until that instant. 

At the same moment, by one of those 
fortuitous coincidences that occur more 
often in real life than in fiction, Mr. 
Smythe-Preston was called to the tele- 
phone; on a reckless impulse I took the 
pills from my wallet and popped two of 
them into the half pint of beer in his 
mug; then, seeing that there was only 
one pill left, I popped that one in, too. 
On returning, Smythe-Preston drained 
his tankard and said he’d have to be 
getting back to his cottage. When I said 
I needed some exercise and asked if I 
might walk with him, he agreed with- 
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STONEHENGE fonilnued 

helped. At any rate, they fished— for 
food at first, and then, of course, for 
sport as well, since they were British. 

“And being fishermen." Smythe-Pres- 
ton went on. a mile a minute, "they soon 
developed most of the appurtenances of 
anglers everywhere — crude rods and 
lines, no doubt some type of artificial 
fly. since the principal food of the fish 
was. even then, natural insects. Do you 
follow me?" 

“Yes. indeed." I said. 

“Good," said S my the- Preston, “be- 
cause. frankly, you don’t strike me as 
frightfully bright. Well. then. Along 
with the rods and such, these primitive 
trout fishers invented other necessities 
— the alibi, for example. The trout that 
keeps growing after being caught, more 
rapidly than it ever did in the water. The 
pre-Potter one-upmanship of the fly- 
fisher over the worm-soaker. And — as 
you’ve undoubtedly seen by now— the 
fisherman's calendar.” 

"Undoubtedly seen what by now?" I 
asked, bewildered. 

"Sir,” said Smythc-Preston. “if you 
will forgive my saying so and. indeed, 
even if you will not. you are most in- 
credibly obtuse. Frankly. I wonder I 
waste my time with you. But you have 
asked me a question, and for some 
peculiar reason I feel impelled to answer 
it — truthfully!" 

"For God's sake, do!" I urged. 

"Can't you get it through your thick 
colonial skull." he said, "that Stone- 
henge, that so-called riddle of antiquity, 
is nothing more nor less than a fishing 
calendar— a monstrous, mcgalithic so- 
lunar table, so to speak, constructed by 
a prehistoric race of trout fishermen! 
Once I got to wondering why it had been 
built in the heart of the chalk-stream 
country, everything fell into place. And 
so. you see. I go there every morning 
I'm able, during the season, and by ob- 
serving exactly where the sun’s rays 
strike at sunup — which means crawling 
about on my hands and knees some- 
times in the outer ring— I know pre- 
cisely. virtually to the split second, when 
the trout will be voraciously, passionate- 
ly, uncontrollably on the feed, and will 
take almost any fly that's presented to 
them. As I've long ago learned where 
most of the larger fish lie. it's a simple 
matter to be there at precisely the right 
time And while that overpowering com- 
pulsion to feed is affecting the trout, 
sometimes for as long as three or four 
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minutes. I can take every fish within 
reach of my cast. The problem is that, 
having hooked a three- or four-pound- 
er. I may need the entire feeding pe- 
riod to land him. However, there are 
usually several such periods during the 
day. sometimes of as short a duration 
as 15 seconds, and by the time the sun 
has been up a few minutes 1 can have 
determined exactly when they will occur 
and arrange my itinerary accordingly." 

"Fantastic!" I said, and meant it. 
"But tell me, how do you determine 
the exact times of day?" 

"Look here, old man," said Smythc- 
Preston. peering at his watch. "I can't 
stay here any longer. My wife is fright- 
fully jealous and has the silly notion 
that I dally sometimes with a widow on 
the other side of the common, no matter 
how convincingly I deny it. And. cf 
course, it might be that she has reason 

bound to be a bit of fire where there's 
that much smoke eh? But since I've told 
you this much of my secret. I suppose I 
might as well go the entire pig. as I be- 
lieve you Americans have it. and fill in 
the details. If you'll meet me here to- 
morrow morning at 5 o'clock. I'll take 
you over to Stonehenge and show you." 

“You will?" 1 said incredulously, 
thinking even as I spoke of the story I'd 
be able to tell my friend at the research 
center. "You're not just putting me on?" 

“On my word of honor." said Smythc- 
Preston sadly, “although, for the life of 
me, I can't imagine why. Good night, 
sir." And he hurried off dow n the lane. 

That night I lay awake calculating 
the possibilities of a genuinely accurate 
system of forecasting fishing; it was cer- 
tain that the secret of Stonehenge, once 
known, could be adjusted for latitudinal, 
longitudinal and altitudinal variations 
to apply to any part of the world on 
which the sun shines, and that the pat- 
tern of recurring feeding periods could 
be projected far in advance. 

When 5 o’clock came I was at the ap- 
pointed spot, but waited in vain. At 7. 
having formed some uncharitable opin- 
ions as to the value of an English angler's 
word of honor. I walked back to the 
inn. where I was informed by my host 
that Mrs. Smythe-Prcston had just been 
arrested for the murder of her husband, 
into whose gizzard, in the course of a 
family discussion, she had plunged a 
carving knife. 

I suppose I shouldn't have used that 
third pill. 


END 
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golf / Jack Nicklaus 


Hitting a 


one-hopper for 


the short stop 


In a situation as bad as the one shown 
here, the object is not so much to find a 
shot that will work as it is to find a shot 
that has any chance of working. The ball 
is on hardpan, the trap is shallow but 
has a lip, and the green is very narrow. 
Should you hit your wedge, realizing that 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
put enough spin on the ball for it to hold 
the green? Or should you take a two- 
iron, roll the ball through the sand and 
hope by some miracle it won't catch the 
lip of the trap? These might seem to be 


the only alternatives, and neither of them 
has much chance of succeeding. But there 
is a third shot, one that demands neither 
an impossible degree of skill nor unbeliev- 
able luck. You can try to skip the ball 
through the trap on one bounce, like a 
rock skipping off water. Use either a five- 
or a six-iron, and hood the face slightly 
to get hook overspin on the ball. Chip 
the ball firmly toward a level place in the 
sand near the front of the bunker. You 
will be surprised how frequently the ball 
hits the sand and pops up onto the green. 

O 1944 Jock Nicklout. All iiflhll reterved 



When the green is ion natro iv to hold u pitch and the edge of the trap 
loo high to run the hall llirdugh, unusual methods are called for. 
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PEOPLE 


The rhubarb about to erupt in 
a board of regents meeting was 
over the proposal to enlarge the 
University of Wisconsin's Camp 
Randall Stadium, one member 
querulously suggesting that the 
athletic department had provid- 
ed unrealistic estimates of future 
footbaf/ revenues. Not necessar- 
ily. said President Fred Harvey 
Harrington. Admittedly, last 
year's home-game receipts had 
been, nothing to brag about in 
view of the Badgers' 2-7-1 sea- 
son. But this fall the deficit was 
sure to be recovered on road 
trips. "We're going places," said 
the crafty Harrington, "where 
they don't know about us." 

It was only a pet they had pur- 
chased a few years back, but the 
next thing Announcer Don Wil- 
son and his wife, Lois, knew they 
were showing their new poodle 
and winning prize upon prize. 
The other day Wilson made his 
debut as a judge in a Los Angeles 
puppy-dog show . "Showingdogs 
is one of t he most sat isfy i ng hob- 
bies I know," says Wilson, "but 
I often wonder what folks think 
when they see Lois and me, out 
at 5 a.m., walking our dogs on 
Sunset Boulevard." Confided 
Judge Wilson: "All dog lovers 
have to be a little crazy, but 
poodle owners arc insane." 


While a conservative candidate 
for the Maryland senate was 
challenged to a duel of custard 
pics, "in keeping with his Key- 
stone Cops logic" (invitation de- 
clined), and a Bethesda candi- 
date for Congress raised S500 in 
campaign funds by sponsoring a 
tennis tournament in a friend's 
backyard. Maryland Attorney 
General Thomas Finan, running 
for governor, pulled on swim- 
ming trunks and plunged into 
Chesapeake Bay. The 52-year- 
old Finan, responding to an 
opponent's charge that "shock- 
ing political mismanagement” 
had allowed pollution of the bay, 
emerged from the water after 30 
minutes, refreshed, exuding high 
spirits and with no visible ill ef- 
fects outside of n slightly sun- 
burned bald head. 

Out of La Jolla's Western Be- 
havioral Sciences Institute think 
tank and into the San Diego 
Chargers' training camp came 
the University of Michigan’s 
famed philosophy chairman. Ab- 
raham Kaplan. As far as abu- 
sive language goes, said the pro- 
fessor, it was pretty much the 
same as that heard in the Wol- 
verine practice sessions he often 
attends back home in Ann Ar- 
bor. But the pulverizing physi- 
cal abuse handed out by the 



Chargers set Kaplan to ponder- 
ing the mysteries of life in the 
professional leagues. "How do 
they build team spirit when they 
hit as hard as that?" he won- 
dered. "I believe I would give 
them the back of my hand." 

Even (hough (he lowly Braves 
had just knocked off the Giants 
in the first game of a double- 
header, the weather was hot and 
muggy, the hour was growing 
late and the incoming traffic was 
fierce. Thereafter (as the police- 
man told it), Mrs. Henry 
Aaron, on her way to the sec- 
ond game, failed to obey a sig- 
nal and cursed him, and the 
policeman (as Mrs. Aaron told 
it) pulled his pistol and cursed 
her. This week Mrs. Aaron will 
be tried in court, and the police- 
man, now suspended, will be 
given a hearing. "I'm sorry this 
happened," said Henry Aaron 
himself, "but I'm not going to 
let it drop." 

Personally he never dug the 
nickname, but Wilt Chamber- 
lain, newly in the music record- 
ing business in San Francisco, 
is bowing to public taste and 
will issue a "Stilt" label early 
next month. About to push off 
for Philadelphia and his eighth 
season in professional basket- 
ball, Chamberlain hated to go. 
"Here you have a sw inging town 
like San Francisco," he said, 
"with all those hideaway spots 
for rising musicians and singers, 
and not one major recording 
company. I've always liked mu- 
sic better than basketball, but 
only now have I the means to 
express it." 

Charting the perils of teen-age 
marriages for a Sept. 6 televi- 
sion show on CBS, Producer 
Merrill Brockway asked Chica- 
go Bear Halfback Gale Sayers 
and his wife Linda (left) how 
they met. Here's how it went. 
Gale: It was my sophomore year 
in high school, but I wasn't 
much interested in girls then, 
just football. She called me up, 
right’.’ Linda: Don't tell every- 
body that, Gale: Well, it was 
true. You called me up and I 


offered to take you to a basket- 
ball game, and we started going 
together, right? Linda: Well, 
more or less, I guess. No, he 
was going with another girl and 
I was going with another boy. 
but we Gale: You got tired of 
the otheT boy friend and called 
me up. right? Linda: No (hat 
wasn't the reason. No, oh . . . 
you . . . our dating history. . . . 
Well, actually. Gale was very 
shy when we first started dating 
and — really, can we just forget 
about this? 

There was the visionary prospect 
of smooth sailing, meanwhile, 
when Viking Halfback Tommy 
Mason gave the Lions' defense 
a workout in an exhibition game 
in New Orleans, and up in the 
stands his fiancee underwent her 
first exposure to football. Tom- 
my and Rita Ridingcr (below), 
a history major at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, plan to marry 
Dec. 29, not forgetting the pos- 
sibility of the Vikings' playing in 
the NFL championship game 
three days later. After all. cal- 
culated Mason, proceeds from 
that, combined with those from 
the NFL-AFL playoff, could 
mean "a wedding gift of about 
SI 6,000." Said Rita, eves rather 
dewy: "Football seems to be a 
wonderful profession." 
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harness racing / Pat Ryan 

/ 

Knobby-legs becomes a star 

By winning the Yonkers Futurity, Polaris showed that he is the toughest 
of the 3-year*old trotters and should be the Hambletonian favorite 


■ ELANESE »-ORTREL 


A CONTEMPORARY FASHION FIBER 


Duck in 1964 Pat Di Gennaro bought 
^three yearling trotters. The first cost 
S54,000. won 5700 on the race track and 
was discreetly retired to a farm- His sec- 
ond purchase (S9.0C0) contracted a bi- 
zarre virus and is apparently still suffer- 
ing from tired blood. The third colt 
(S7.000) won a race at least hut didn't 
look like much. In fact, he never looked 
like much. His legs were as humpy as a 
pine tree, but Di Gennaro, being a lum- 
berman. knows a thing or two about 
pines, and he thought he knew some- 
thing about humps. Before buying the 
colt, he took the precaution of finding 
a partner. "He put up half the money." 
Di Gennaro says, "and he took half the 
gamble." 

l.asl week the gamble paid off. The 
knobby-legged youngster, who was 
grandly named Polaris, clip-clapped off 
w ith the $123,015 Yonkers Futurity and 
immediately became the favorite to win 
The Hambletonian. harness racing's 
most prestigious event. It is ironic that 
a colt who had bony growths on his legs 
even before he put a head in harness is 
now the soundest toughest 3-year-old 
around. Quite possibly these qualities, 
not his speed, will win Polaris the na- 
tion's top trotting prize. 

Polaris may be a star in name but he 
has not. in truth, been one on the track. 
He is a steady, solid colt that Trainer 
George Sholly described not long ago 
as "a nice horse that follows along, stays 
on the trot and gets a little money." In 
the last two months, however, the coll 
has improved, and last week Pat Di 
Gennaro turned down $200,000 for him. 
"I want $350,000.'' he told Stanley Dan- 
cer. who made the bid. "There isn't 
a top trotter around this year so my 
horse has a lot more value. He might not 
have been worth 5350.000 last year or be 
worth that much next year, but this year 
he is." 

It is significant that several weeks be- 
fore Dancer offered S200.000 for the 


Hambletonian favorite, he tried, unsuc- 
cessfully. to buy the country's best 3- 
ycar-old paccr. Romeo Hanover, that 
time he bid 51.5 million. Polaris has won 
eight of 28 races, Romeo 22 of 26. 

Polaris may not compare well with 
Romeo, but his record this year (six wins 
in 15 starts) was a good bit better than 
that of the other trotters in the Futurity 
field. Kerry Way. the pretty, gay-going 
filly who was the 2-year-old champion, 
had managed to win only one race in 
four starts. Carlisle, the 8-to-5 second 
favorite in the Futurity (Polaris went off 
at 7-to-5) had won one in 10. And Gov- 
ernor Armbro, the fastest as a 2-year- 
old. had an 0-for-8 record. 

The four others in the stake were in it 
for glamour and whatever gold they 


DRIVER SHOLTY HAS AN IMPROVING COLT 




might get. The Futurity, after all, is the 
first race of ironing's Triple Crown and 
that makes it something special for own- 
ers like 54-year-old Marie Gentile, who 
runs a drugstore in Fairfield, Conn., and 
pretty Beverly Kristel. a Long Island 
housewife who bought her trotter sim- 
ply because the filly had four white feet. 
Mrs. Gentile’s colt, it turned out. fin- 
ished sixth in the race and won S3.690. 
And although Mrs. Kristel was not de- 
lighted when her trotter put a pink nose 
on the finish line seventh, she was not 
really discouraged. "Our next stop is 
The Hambletonian,” she said quite hap- 
pily. It is a year to be optimistic. 

The Hambletonian horses are well- 
matched, and almost any one of them 
can win at any time. They may lack 
quality, but this promises to be a season 
of weekly scraps and real excitement. 
Post position, the pinch of a boot, the 
weight of a shoe have become significant 
factors in the outcome of every race. 

In the F uturity, Polaris drew the No. 
7 post. "That will certainly affect our 
chances." George Sholty said. "It has a 
bearing on me mentally, if nothing else. 
With a top horse like Speedy Scot, you 
can make any racetrack or any post po- 
sition work for you. You can go just 
about anywhere and look equally good. 
But when colts arc as even in ability as 
these, if you make one wrong move you 
look bad." 

Billy Haughlon, who drove Carlisle 
out of No. 6. said. "I don't think the 
post position will handicap George very 
much. Polaris is a handy horse, and he 
can get away from there. George is a 
lot surer with his colt than I feel with 
mine." What bothered Billy most was 
Carlisle's habit of breaking gait. Once 
the colt reached the lead he would in- 
variably go into a gallop. Haughton 
spent the spring and summer trying to 
figure out what was wrong. He gave the 
colt more work. That did not help. Then 
he fiddled with the lead weights that 
Carlisle wears on his hooves. Haughlon 
balanced and rebalanced them. In July 
he attached small barbells — 14-ounce 
weights — to each foot. Finally the coll 
leveled out and stayed on the trot. Car- 
lisle beat Polaris two weeks before the 
Futurity, but with the added weight he 
seemed to lose some of his speed. 

Governor Armbro had also been 
jumping, making breaks in three of his 
last four races. Dri\er Joe O'Brien de- 
clared none of them were the colt's fault. 


He said the breaks were caused by bad 
luck and never mind that rumor around 
the racetrack that the coll was sore. ("He 
must be sore." Sholty had said. "He 
can't have raced so badly.") 

Kerry Way had a seemingly unexplain- 
able and uncxcusable record, too. The 
fact was she had not been trained hard 
for any of her previous races. "I haven't 
been trying to get her too light." said 
old master trainer Frank Ervin. "The 
race she has to be tight for is The Ham- 
bletonian." Furthermore, the filly's 
training schedule had been delayed w hen 
she got an infection in a leg from the dye 
on her new trotting boots. Last Thurs- 
day she donned her old boots when she 
stepped out to meet the boys. Galoshes 
might have been more appropriate. 

Severe thunderstorms drenched the 
race course for an hour and a half be- 
fore the Futurity, but on rock-hard har- 
ness tracks mud seldom makes a differ- 
ence in performance. It may possibly 
have affected Carlisle, making his hooves 
even heavier than usual, but Haughton 
said he had raced well in the mud as a 
2-year-old. 

At the start of the Futurity, Carlisle 
barreled to the front. Sholty sent Polaris 
after him, and by the time they had gone 
a quarter of a mile Polaris had the lead 
on the outside. Haughton tucked Car- 
lisle in along the rail in second place. Ker- 
ry Way and Governor Armbro were far 
back. Polaris went to the half in 1 :02‘r,. 
Joe O'Brien pulled Governor Armbro 
out to make his move at the three-quar- 
ter pole. 

As the field trotted into the final turn. 
Polaris still had the lead and Carlisle 
was still a length or so behind. Sudden- 
ly Haughton's horse threw a shoe. It 
careened into the infield, and the colt 
immediately began to pace, not trot. His 
race was over. At the top of the stretch 
Governor Armbro moved into second 
and Kerry Way rushed from sixth to 
third. Polaris just kept trotting. They 
never got near him. He won by two and 
a half lengths in 2:06. 

George Sholty was jubilant. "See you 
at The Hambletonian." he told anyone 
that shook his hand. Joe O'Brien and 
Frank Ervin came of!' the track smiling 
broadly, too. Their horses had put in 
their best races in months, and The Ham- 
bletonian. at Du Quoin. III., was still 
three weeks off. Come to think of it. 
they also were telling people. “See you 
at The Hambletonian." end 
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Fortrel: 

for the good life. 



MANN makes these trim jeans happen. 
Pepperell's great blend of Fortrel polyester and 
cotton keeps the wrinkles out and the comfort 
in. These western style trim jeans won't need 
ironing not even touch-ups because they’re 
permanently pressed. The stylish tapering cre- 
ates today’s long, lean look. Colors, beige, 
willow, scrub and burgundy. Sizes: 26-36. Pick 
up a few pairs, soon. About $5 at better stores 
in your neighborhood. 

Cfl*n»5-« Forjrci# J a trademark of F.be r Industrie*. Inc. 

ELANESE Fortrel 

A CONTEMPORARY FASHION FIBER 




WHISKLY 


Made Irom an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 

Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 

SO proof • Star Hill Oisfilling Co , Star Hill Farm, lorello Kf 
Cartoon by Charles SchuU 



Be a 

good guy! 


One gift works many wonders 
THE UNITED WAY 


golf /Joe Jares 


Out of the 
woods 
to a title 


Despite periods of trouble off the 
tee, JoAnne Gunderson earner won 
the longest Amateur championship 


S upremacy in U.S. women’s amateur 
golf is decided every summer on the 
final day of a demanding week-long tour- 
nament, the design of which was first pre- 
sented in the last will and testament of 
Bluebeard. The two who have survived 
qualifying plus four rounds of tense 
match play get to tee off early in the 
morning and battle each other for 36 
holes, or until one of them gets an insur- 
mountable lead, wins a sudden-death 
hole or collapses from prickly heat. Ten 
years ago in Indianapolis, two young la- 
dies, JoAnne tiunderson. 17, and Mar- 
lene Stewart. 22. met in a particularly 
wild finale. Miss Gunderson was 4 up 
with II holes to go but managed to lose 
the match because of her ow n goofs and 
Miss Stewart's hot putting. Last week 
the same pair, now married women, met 
again on doomsday, and JoAnne Gun- 
derson Carncr got her revenge by winning 
the longest final match in the history of 
the U.S. Golf Association — 41 holes. 

The match, to decide the USGA's 66th 
Women’s Amateur title, lasted more 
than 7'/i hours, not counting a lunch 
break after the first 18. and more than a 
few seemingly healthy spectators gave up 
because of sore legs, blisters or the heal. 
They retired to the clubhouse of the 
Sew ickley Heights Golf Club, near Pitts- 
burgh. to drink gin and tonics and await 
the results in comfort. 

JoAnne was prepared for such a trial, 
however. Since her loss as a 17-year-old. 
she has made the finals four times and 
won thrice, improving on her reputation 
for being as long off the tee as the might- 
iest of the lady pros. She is a strapping, 



WINNER JOANNE WAITED 10 YEARS . 


5-foot 7-inch blonde, who seems not too 
anxiety ridden when her erratic drives 
keep her in the woods as much as Smokey 
Bear. JoAnne did not enter the Ama- 
teur last year because she and her hus- 
band. Don. had just opened a par-3 
course in Scckonk, Mass, called the 
Firefly Country Club. This year they 
turned their business over to a trust- 
worthy 15-year-old assistant and came 
to Sew ickley. Don easy to spot in the 
Crowd in his slacks the color of hot mus- 
tard. JoAnne had warmed up by entcr- 
i i g two New England t ournamcnls and 
winning both. 

Miss Stew art. now Mrs. Marlene Slreit 
of Willowdale, Ontario, had not won the 
Amateur since 1 956 and had not even 
entered since 1959. but she had been busy 
getting married and having two daugh- 
ters. A Canadian citizen who won the 
U.S, collegiate title when she attended 
Rollins College in Florida. Marlene 
wears glasses and freckles but seldom a 
smile, at least not on the course. 

"Oh. I smiled." she insisted after one 
match. "I didn'i mean to be grim. I have 
to work at concentration. After all, I 
came down to play in a tournament." 

They started at 9:30 a.m. last Satur- 
day with a small gallery and the grass 
dripping with dew. Marlene went I up 
on the 2nd hole, but by the end of nine 
JoAnne was 3 up and cruising along like 
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Jack Nicklaus against a tour rookie. 
Then the pride of Seckonk felt the call of 
the wild. While Marlene kept to her care- 
ful. accurate short game, seldom gam- 
bling. JoAnne landed next to a tree on 
the 1 2th and barely budged the ball with 
a left-handed swing. On the 14th she 
took another woodsy detour, and it took 
two shots, one of them left-handed again, 
to gel the ball back onto the fairway. 
By the end of 18 holes, safety-first Mar- 
lene was I up. Then came time out for a 
luncheon of roast-beef sandwiches that 
were mostly bread and butter. 

The afternoon of the marathon start- 
ed at 2 o'clock, and by that time the gal- 
lery was large, pei spiring and groaning 
at every hill climb. Marlene's husband, 
who had flown in from Ontario the night 
before, w as part of the hurry-up-and-gel- 
it-over-with group, most of whom stuck 
it out to the bitter end. JoAnne again 
was master of the front nine and was 2 
up after 27 holes, but her Smokey Bear 
predilection again helped fritter away the 
lead. She came to the 35th hole I down 
but evened the match with a par when 
Marlene three-putted from 32 feet. On 
the 36th Marlene's nine-foot putt 
bounced out of the cup. It would have 
won the match, which instead went into 
sudden death. 

Marlene made a scries of pressure putts 
to keep things even, until finally on the 
41st she lost, JoAnnc-stylc, going off the 
fairway with her tee shot and hitting a 
tree trying to get back on. The ball was 
deflected into a trap, and she could not 
recover. A white tee tucked behind her 
right ear. JoAnne kissed her husband, 
and Marlene managed a brave smile and 
said, "She's just too good, but it still was 
a thrill to be back playing her after 10 
years." 

JoAnne earner's victory made her 
only the second woman to win the Ama- 
teur more than three times. She intends to 
keep coming back to the tournament ev- 
ery summer and may well catch up with 
Mrs. Edwin H. (Cilcnna Collett) Vare 
Jr., who won six titles from 1922 to 1935 
without exploring the countryside quite 
as thoroughly. 

That the final would pit two such old- 
er players as 27-year-old JoAnne and 32- 
year-old Marlene was not anticipated in 
the earlier stages of the tournament, when 



. . . FOR REVENGE OVER LOSER MARLENE 

most of the applause followed youth. 
Shelley Hamlin, 17, of Fresno. Calif., 
shot a record low of 73 on the first day of 
qualify ing, then sauntered in the second 
day with a record 70. Her total of 143 
was six strokes lower than anyone elsc's. 
At least 10 mature male hackers in the 
gallery watched w ith embarrassment and 
vowed to switch from golf to no-time- 
limit chess. Fully qualified then, Shelley 
won her first-round match 5 and 4 from 
Mrs. I. C. Robertson, a member of the 
British Curtis Cup team. It took three- 
time champion Mrs. Anne Quast Welts 
to knock her out in the second round on 
the 19th hole. 

Another girl wonder. Roberta Albers. 
19 (SI. Aug. 15), lasted a bit longer, un- 
doubtedly because she was an old pro at 
this prodigy business, having reached the 
semifinals once at age 14. For the first 
time since then. Roberta got to the semis 
at Sewickley — and ran into Marlene 
Streit. Roberta played well, forcing the 
Canadian to chip from more than 40 feet 
away to within two feet of the cup and 
sink the putt to keep the match from be- 
ing tied and going into extra holes. But 
this was a year for the veterans, not the 
Wundeekinder. Or, as weary but still w ise- 
cracking JoAnne Carner said at the pres- 
entation ceremony: 

"Marlene, it's nice to know we old 
married women arc still all right." end 
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MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 


Sovty-fto 

acfrruituetoe. 


In John Kenneth Galbraith’s book. 
The Affluent Society, the noted econ- 
omist says that the public relations 
man must re-build the image of the 
business executive as a man of artistic 
and intellectual stature. “A business- 
man who reads Business Week,” he 
writes, "is lost to fame. One who reads 
Proust is marked for greatness.” 

Of course, we were disconsolate at 
the thought. We’d always believed that 
Business Week, with its informative 
facts and figures, its analyses of trends, 
its insights into people, products, and 
companies, was helping our readers 
become famous — at least as captains 
of industry. But Professor Galbraith 
may be right. There aren’t many busts 
in the Hall of Fame marked “Chair- 
man of the Board,” or “President,” or 
“Successful Executive." And that’s the 
kind of "fame” we specialize in. 

Of course, we could always get this 
fellow Proust to write for us. Maybe 
do an article on computer memory 
banks — call it Remembrance of 
Things Past. Will that help. Professor? 


You advertise in 


BUSINESS 

WEEK 

when you want 
to inform 
management 
A McGraw-Hill Magazine 




ent heartbreak and hunger 
across the world — each dollar 
sends a Food Crusade package 
through CAKE, New York 10016. 
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commonwealth games /Gwilym S. Brown 


Fierce fight in the family 


When the Commonwealth nations went at each other’s throats the chief 
casualties were double loser Ron Clarke and a slew of swimming marks 


O ne of the enduring clichcs^if interna- 
tional sport is that the British Em- 
pire and Commonwealth Games, which 
ended last week in hot and humid King- 
ston. Jamaica, are a fun thing really, a 
jolly old family affair. The Queen, among 
others, said so. and so did the Duke. 
Well, the eighth installment of the quad- 
rennial reunion proved that the fun as- 
pect can he greatly exaggerated. At King- 
ston there was a powerful competitive 
clement. No one was forgetting a future 
affair that distinctly will not be a family 
reunion, the 1968 Olympic Games. A 
pair of distance runners from Kenya. 
Naftali Temu and Kipchoge Keino. pro- 
duced an astonishing show on the Na- 
tional Stadium's red clay track that 
seemed to indicate there may be hun- 
dreds of young runners, now living and 
training at high altitude, who will be able 
to beat Ron Clarke or Jim Ryun or any- 
one else in the thin supply of oxygen 
available in Mexico City. Temu, as un- 
known in Kingston as in Kansas, re- 
soundingly defeated Ron Clarke in the 
six-mile run. Keino, after a bitterly 
fought three-mile victory over Clarke, 
came back to win the mile in 3:55.3. pull- 
ing five other runners under the four- 
minute mark with him. 

A group of Australian sw immers indi- 
cated that they may be well ahead of 
schedule in getting ready to challenge the 
U.S, and Russia at Mexico City. Splash- 
ing gleefully through the bright blue out- 
door pool, the Aussies treated the record 
book like the hated index of their defi- 
ciencies that it had become in recent 
years. En route to winning 1 1 gold med- 
als they smashed no less than nine world 
records. 

The Games were also significant where 
the career of the world's outstanding dis- 
tance runner. Ron Clarke, is concerned. 
He arrived in Kingston intent on win- 


ning both the three- and six-mile runs, to 
add some luster to a career that showed 
numerous world records but not one 
Olympic or Commonwealth Games vic- 
tory. He left with two silver medals in- 
stead and a determination to change his 
training techniques. 

Clarke's troubles began almost at the 
start of the Games, in the six-mile run. 



AUSTRALIA'S FAMED CLARKE RUNS AT 
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“This is the most important race of my 
life," he said. "It's the best chance I’ve 
ever had to win a big games gold medal." 
So it seemed. There was no one in the 
field of 1 1 with cither the competitive rec- 
ord or the fast times to match Clarke’s. 
"I want to win the six-mile, but J also 
want to make the race as easy as possi- 
ble." he said, aware that 4X hours later 
he would be meeting his frequent and 
vigorous opponent. Kcino. "I’ll go out 
fast and try to shake everyone off. If I 
feel strong. I’ll keep going. If I don’t. 
I'll drift." 

Clarke did not feel particularly strong 
— the humidity and heat were intense- 
but he never had a chance to do any 
drifting. Temu. a short, spindly 22-year- 
old army private from the hill country 
140 miles north of Nairobi, shook him- 
self free of the pack and stuck to front- 
runner Clarke like a gnat. Clarke tried 
to brush him off by racing through the 
lirst three miles at a killing pace, then by 



HEELS OF KENYA'S UNHERALDED TEMU 


a scries of spurt and stall tactics designed 
to weaken his inexperienced opponent. 
The only one to weaken was Clarke. 
Temu’s coach, John Velzian. an English- 
man whose government had sent him to 
teach physical education in Kenya eight 
years ago. had warned his runner of w hat 
might happen. “When he spurts you 
spurt, when he slows you slow," was 
Vel/ian’s advice to Temu. 

Temu followed instructions, his confi- 
dence blooming with each trip around 
the quarter-mile track as he sensed that 
Clarke's was failing. With four laps to 
go and the crowd of 20,000 howling, he 
suddenly sprinted into the lead and cov- 
ered the last mile in 4:17.2. Temu's win- 
ning time was 27:14.6, some 27.6 seconds 
over Clarke's world record, but as the 
Kenyan rushed joyfully through the tape 
the world-record holder was tottering 
along 150 yards back up the track. 

“That was the hardest race I’ve ever 
had." groaned Clarke as he collapsed 
into the high-jump pit when his ordeal 
was over. “I’ve never felt worse. It’s im- 
possible to run against those blokes. They 
train and live up in those high altitudes 
and even someone you've never heard of 
can beat you." 

Two nights later in the three-mile race, 
Clarke at least knew whom he had to 
beat— Keino — and what he must do to 
beat him. The Australian has never 
trained himself to finish w ith a kick and 
must rely, therefore, on a steady fast pace 
that will exhaust his opponents well be- 
fore the end of the race. In this strategic 
plan Clarke was helped by teammates 
Kerry O’Brien and Ian Blackwood, who 
alternated in pulling the field through a 
first mile in 4: 1 5.8, right on record sched- 
ule. But two laps later Keino sprinted 
ahead of Clarke. The pain of holding 
such a pace, however, forced the Kenyan 
to slow down. "I was out for the record," 
said Keino, "but I began to feel very 
tired. I decided I'd better just concen- 
trate on winning." Keino saved his fin- 
ishing sprint until the two runners, side 
by side, came galloping out of the final 
turn. Then he moved ahead and won by 
12 yards. 

"How will this affect my attitude to- 
ward Mexico City?" Clarke considered 
the question the day after his second loss 
to a Kenyan. "I am more determined 
than ever to do well. I haven't worked 
on developing my speed because I've 
been too stubborn and I haven't had too 
much time, but now I'm going to start 
continued 
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Painful 

hemorrhoids? 

All too often, humans who sit and stand pay 
the price of vertical posture. Sitting and 
standing combine with the force of gravity to 
produce extra pressure on veins and tissues 
in and around the rectal area. The result may 
be painful, itching or burning hemorrhoids. 

The first thought of hemorrhoid sufferers 
is to relieve their pain and discomfort. How- 
ever, of the products most often used for 
hemorrhoids, some contain no pain-killing 
agent at all. ..others have one too weak to 
provide necessary relief... and still others 
provide only lubrication. 

Now at last there is a formulation which 
concentrates on pain. It actually has over 8 
times more pain-killing power than the top- 
ical anesthetic most commonly used in hem- 
orrhoid remedies. 8 times the power to ease 
the itching, pain, and burning of hemorrhoids. 

The name of this product is Nupcrcainal. 
Nupercainal starts to work on contact. Pro- 
vides prolonged relief from pain. Soothes 
and lubricates. 

When you suspect you have hemorrhoids, 
check with your doclor. If hemorrhoids are 
the cause of your discomfort, chances arc 
he'll recommend Nupcrcainal. 

Nupercainal is available without prescrip- 
tion at professional pharmacies everywhere. 
Ask for ointment or new suppositories w ith 
free pocket-pack. (Say New-per-canc-all.) 

Nupercainal 

over 8 times more pain-killing power 





COMMONWEALTH GAMES continued 

doing sprints a couple of times a week at 
least. Not having a fast finish is just too 
much of a handicap." 

He also plans a more drastic change 
in his life to offset the tremendous advan- 
tage he feels that runners from high al- 
titudes. like Temu and Keino. will have 
at Mexico City. At 29 C larke is a success- 
ful. busy man. He is the comptroller for 
a combine of seven companies at Mel- 
bourne. He is also a busy family man, 
with a w ife and two children and another 
child due in December. Nevertheless, six 
months before the start of the next Olym- 
pics he plans to pack himself and his fam- 
ily off to Font-Romeu in the Py renees, a 
high-altitude training center to which he 
has been invited by the French. 

While C larke was setting himself up 
for Mexico City with a pair of defeats, 
his swimming countrymen were prepar- 
ing themselves with a series of decisive 
victories. "I've been saying since Tokyo," 
said the Aussies' stocky, 33-year-old 
swimmingcoach. Don Talbot, "that we'd 
be very close at Mexico City but not quite 
ready. But this proves we are a little 
ahead of schedule." 

Talbot's two prizes are Mike Wenden 
and Pete Reynolds. Wenden is a 16-year- 
old schoolboy from New South Wales 
who often trains four times a day and ap- 
pears now to be a match for Don Schol- 
landcr of the U.S. Wenden is no Schol- 
lander for style— he thrashes through the 
water with the ferocity of a dog digging 
for bones but at Kingston he set a world 
record in the 220-yard freestyle, defeated 
the world-record holder. Scotland's Rob- 
bie MacGregor, in the 1 10-yard freestyle 
and helped his team set world records in 
the 8X0- and 440-yard freestyle relays 
and the 440-yard medley relay. 

Reynolds is far more graceful but just 
as effective. He is tall and bony, has long 
brown hair and large, wide ears and 
would look more at home hunting tur- 
keys in West Virginia than seeking world 
records in a swimming pool. But he 
bagged two in the pool at Kingston: the 
220-yard backstroke and the 440-yard 
individual medley. It must be kept in 
mind that all the world records at Kings- 
ton were set in yards rather than the 
more frequently contested metric dis- 
tances. But the Australians matched or 
bettered the metric equivalent in three 
events and are certainly much improved 
from the team that won only four gold 
medals in the Tokyo Olympics. 

If the Games were enjoyable for Kei- 
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no. Tcnni and the Australian swimmers, 
they were a riot for the Malaysian men’s 
badminton team, the best in the world. 
The Malaysians won both the singles 
and doubles titles, beating only each 
other in the finals of each. The English 
fencing team, which won gold medals in 
all seven events, had an equally fine 
time, as did the divers, who put on an 
exhibition of comic diving that had the 
poolside crowd stamping and even meet 
officials grinning in delight. 

Like Ron Clarke, however, there arc 
those who will remember the Games as 
something less than a Caribbean vaca- 
tion. It is hot and humid in Kingston, 
and the town is the island’s capital and 
commercial center, not a resort. To 
some, its crumbly buildings, its winding, 
narrow streets crowded with cars, wag- 
ons. bicycles, people and livestock pos- 
sess an infectious turn-of-the-century 
charm. To others, who demand speed 
and modern efficiency, the place is just 
plain frustrating. Part of the problem is 
that Jamaicans have made a permanent 
adjustment to the heat. They arc cheer- 
ful and polite, on the whole, hut possess 
an equatorial somnolence that hardly 
lends itself to the swift completion of 
appointed rounds. 

In the stadium only the opening cere- 
mony was conducted on schedule. De- 
spite long patches of inactivity on the 
track, the program ran up to an hour 
late while the athletes tried desperately 
to attune their warmups to the erratic 
schedule. There were foul-ups during the 
victory ceremonies when a flag could not 
be raised or the band played the wrong 
anthem. The broad jumpers staged a 
sit-down strike after an official had or- 
dered so much water poured on their 
runway that they left muddy footprints 
in it when they tried to make their run- 
ups. Scotland's James Alder, winner of 
the marathon, almost lost the race be- 
cause officials near the finish became 
confused over the proper route. Perhaps 
this was why the only world record bet- 
tered on the track came in the very last 
event. With Wendell Motlley. a grad- 
uate of Vale and a graduate student at 
Cambridge, running his anchor leg in 
44.4. the mile-relay team from Trinidad- 
Tobago finished in 3:02.8. More im- 
portant than records was what the Com- 
monwealth's family get-together proved: 
its members will be fierce even in the 
less-than-British surroundings of the 
next Olympic Games. end 
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A NATION’S 
MIDSUMMER 
MADNESS 





Unique in sport is the bicycle race that takes possession of 
France each year ; it lasts three weeks , covers nearly 3,000 
miles and combines all the noisy, lurid features of a patriotic 
extravaganza, a Mardi Gras and a kaleidoscopic television 
supercommercial. Below and on the following six pages 
Artist Jean- Jacques Sempe portrays moments of drama and 
comedy on the Tour. Beginning on page 68, Writer Jack 
Olsen views it through amused — and amazed — American eyes 
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TOUR DE FRANCE continued 


A RACE NOT 


ALWAYS TO THE SWIFT 

BY JACK OLSEN 


A butcher in a stained apron and his wife in a bright house- 
dress stood on tiptoes as the bike racers streamed by in 
a long ribbon of lavenders and greens and umbers and 
blacks and golds. "Look at them!" said the butcher dis- 
dainfully. struggling to see over a roof of heads. "All mus- 
cles and no brains. What would they be without their 
muscles?" 

The woman blinked through the blue-gray cloud from 
her husband's Gitane cigarette. "Butchers," she said. 

Every year in the heat of summer the French play out 
the complex tragicomedy known as the Tour de France, 
and every year families are broken, pitched battles are 
fought and lifelong friendships reft over the hot-weather 
passions thus aroused. “You Americans can never under- 
stand the T our," a Frenchman told me. “If you cannot 
understand such a simple thing as the souffle, how do you 
expect to understand the Tour? My advice is do not trouble 
yourself to try. Go and enjoy some raspberries instead!" 

"It's just a bike race, isn't it?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes!" said the Frenchman. "It is just a bike race, 
and Jeanne Moreau is just a female." 

After following the Tour from its start in Nancy to its 
conclusion in Paris, I am forced to agree that the Tour de 
France is not just a bike race. Who ever heard of a bike 
race that lasts three weeks and features a dozen dozen ath- 
letes fetchingly attired in advertising messages front and 
dcrricre. cycling their hearts out with the help of a load of 
Dexcdrine that would stagger even the students at NYU 
and Berkeley? And who ever heard of a bike race that me- 
anders through an entire country, a gypsy caravan covering 
almost 3,000 miles of peddling and pedaling until one con- 
testant finally wins and becomes presto! chango! an in- 
stant franc millionaire? And who ever heard of a bike race 
in which the roadside partisans spray the overheated con- 
testants with garden hoses, hand them refreshments on the 
fly, give them discreet pushes on the steep grades — or throw 
tacks in front of their wheels, taunt them with bottles of 
cool, clear water and sometimes beat them up? 

Parallels to other sports events in other countries simply 
do not exist. For one thing, nobody really sees the Tour. 
How can you sec it? Let us suppose that the day's program 
calls for a 164-mile stage from Chamonix to St.-Etienne. 
The entire route is scaled off by police and turned into a 
one-way passage for the racing. You can watch the start 
at Chamonix, or you can pick a spot alongside the road 
and wait for hours to see the racers whiz by or you can 


watch them arrive at St.-Etienne. No matter what you do, 
you will see no more than an eyeblink of what goes on. One 
might just as well watch the World Scries by training a tele- 
scope on a spot between first and second base and watching 
the action there for a third of an inning. 

None of this bothers the French, who do not need to 
sec a sports event to enjoy it. Anyway, the Tour de France 
is no mere sports event but a social, patriotic, political and 
semircligious spectacle as well, with its roots deep in the 
medieval concepts of knight and attendant, the mystique 
of giants and heroes and villains, It is impossible for French 
journalists to color the Tour anything but purple. The liter- 
ary pattern was established in 1903 by Henri Desgrangc, 
who conceived the idea of the race, compared himself to 
Emile Zola and then wrote in his newspaper for a starter: 
"From Paris to the blue waves of the Mediterranean, from 
Marseille to Bordeaux, passing along all the roseate and 
dreamy roads, sleeping under the sun, across the calm of 
the fields of the Vendee, following the Loire, which flows 
on still and silent, our men are going to race madly, un- 
flaggingly. . . 

Racers who take the lead find themselves described in 
press and on radio as gods and demigods, Apollos, eagles, 
knights, heroes. When someone pedals after the leader, he 
“attacks." Contestants who give chase are "jackals," nip- 
ping at the heels of the “lions of the road." This year an 
otherwise calm newspaper in the cast of France headlined on 
opening day: the 130 giants arf. off! and noted elsewhere 
on Page One that Charles de Gaulle had left for the Soviet 
Union. The public address announcer at the finish line in 
Pau. one of 22 daily stop-offs in the Tour, declaimed to a 
breathless crowd: "The giants are now pedaling through a 
horrifying mountainous pass!" and later, "The kings of the 
road are defeating the mountains with great nobility in a 
setting of antique splendor!" He really said that. Feuding 
cyclists inevitably arc tagged "Cain and Abel"; a teammate 
who fails to help out becomes an overnight "Judas," and 
every stage of the race brings its apocalypse, its Armaged- 
don or its apotheosis. Anyone who finishes the race is a 
hero (in a typical year about half the starters finish; the rest 
drop out because of sunstroke, frostbite, broken limbs, 
saddle sores, overstimulation by goofballs and sometimes 
even death). The cyclist who finishes last has come to be 
known as the Lanterne Rouge, or Red Lamp, and he is 
acclaimed and interviewed along with the rest. After all, 
another six or eight dozen did not finish at all. The Lanterne 
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Rouge may have lost his toenails from the constant forward 
pressure in his cycling shoes, his backside may be pocked 
by suppurating ulcers and his mind so addled by ampheta- 
mine that he is not sure of his name, but he is a hero, a 
major athletic figure, a finisher in the Tour de France, the 
most trying sports event on earth. 


"The Tour is finished." Founder Desgrange wrote in 1904 
in his newspaper. L' Auto, "and I can assure you that the 
second edition has been the last — killed by its own success, 
by the uncontrollable passions which it has released. The 
fanatical spectators have caused us to forget any ideas of 
preserving the Tour dc France.” In the first year of the Tour 
a naturalized Frenchman of Italian birth had been the win- 
ner, and the next year supporters of a French cyclist set out 
to keep the foreigner from repeating. Cycling near St.- 
Eticnnc, he was attacked by a mob, and one of his racing 
mates badly injured. From Nimes to Toulouse the sporadic 
attacks continued, and police had to pull guns to protect 
the lead riders. To keep the race from collapsing on the spot 
Desgrange arranged for predawn starts, secret rcroulings 
and police protection the length of the caravan. But on the 
final stage, the leg into Paris, cyclists were stopped by im- 
provised barricades of trees, wagons and hay. and each 
time were set upon by the locals. It was after this that 
Desgrange issued his gloomy forecast. 

But somehow the Tour continued the next year, and 
every nonwar year since, with frequent outbursts of violence 
and as many as 12.000 policemen (this year's complement) 
on the job. Long stretches of tack-strewn road became a 
commonplace, and racers would ride each stage with six or 
seven spare tires looped around their necks. In 1913 tacks 
forced two dozen riders to abandon the Tour on a single leg. 
One cyclist, Duboc. was headed for the lead when he accept- 
ed a refreshment from a spectator and collapsed, apparent- 
ly poisoned. The Belgians, one of whom w as the race leader, 
quit en masse to protest the pepper that was being flung into 
their faces. Bikes were sabotaged by second-story men while 
their owners slept at night. From time to time cyclists had 
to resort to false hair and beards, stage makeup and phony 
uniforms to get through certain villages without being bur- 
ied in garbage, or simply smacked in the mouth. 

And yet every threat by its backers to call off the Tour 
only brought a national cry of anguish from the French. 
No sports event ever became a monument so quickly, sur- 
viving even its own imperfections and its own tragedies, 
building an overnight folklore. One spoke reverently of 
the great Pdlissier, who suffered serious injuries at the 
hands of an adulatory mob when he crossed the finish line 
in Paris. And how could one forget the tragic Rene Pot- 
tier, who won the Tour in 1906 and soon afterward was 
found, inexplicably, dead by his own hand? In the Tour 
of two years later Rene's brother, Andre, reached the sum- 
mit of the Ballon d'Alsace and dismounted to salute a 
small monument to his brother’s memory. Sobbing uncon- 


trollably, young Pottier was persuaded to remount his bi- 
cycle, but he never regained the time lost at the monu- 
ment and finished in 17th place. And what of the Spaniard 
Brambilla, who had one Tour all but sew n up, only to lose 
on the final lap? Brambilla went into a deep depression, 
and one day his friends found him burying his bicycle, up- 
right like a knight's charger, in a pit in his garden. Another 
Spaniard, Ccpeda. took a bad fall and kept on riding. Lat- 
er he collapsed, was taken to the hospital at Grenoble and 
died of a fractured skull. Andre Darrigade whirled into the 
Parc des Princes in Paris, traditional finishing place for 
the Tour, well in the lead for his sixth stage victory of the 
1958 race. An official stumbled into Darrigade's path, and 
the two of them collapsed in a tangle of spokes and flesh. 
Darrigade recovered to ride the lap of honor with his head 
turbaned in bandages. The official died. 

But not all the memories are so grim. Some recall the 
North African racer, Zaaf, who made a lone breakaway in 
the hot sun. Nipping at a flask of Corbiere wine, he ped- 
aled into a tidy lead, fell off his bike, remounted and rode 
off in the opposite direction, meeting the field head on in 
a few short minutes. And who could forget the Spaniard 
Bahamontes, who used to race to the top of a difficult 
mountain and then dismount, cat ice cream and joke with 
the crowd while waiting for his pursuers to come into sight? 
Then he would wave at them and take off for the next 
challenge. Unfortunately for Bahamontes, he was less in- 
spired on the flat and won only one Tour, although he 
collected thousands of dollars in special prizes for being 
first over this mountain and that. The Frenchman Henri 
AIa\oine had his own climbing technique. He would seek 
out one of the official cars chugging up a steep grade and 
engage the passengers in long argument over some tech- 
nicality of the rules, all the time clinging tightly to the 
door and getting a free lift. The rules forbade such tows, 
but who could turn the poor garfon away when he had a 
serious point to discuss? In the 1935 Tour, Romain Maes of 
Belgium opened up a slight lead on the first stage of the 
race, reached a railroad crossing just before a long freight 
train came by and thereby improved his lead so much that 
he was never headed for the rest of the race. The Tour dc 
France is not always to the swift. 

The French family packs a picnic lunch and supper, a 
bag of metal petanque balls, a deck of cards and the dog 
into the family Simca and heads for a vantage point to 
watch the annual appearance of the Tour de France. For 
brief seconds they see the cyclists flowing by, usually in a 
thick pack called the peloton, moving at speeds up to 45 
and 50 mph. But before that fleeting sight they spend 
hours killing time and watching an outlandish commercial 
spectacle. The honky-tonk procession that winds past the 
spectator ahead of the cyclists is aimed at selling products, 
but judging from the remarks of the onlookers, it is viewed 
largely as comic relief, a peg on \vhich to hang the French 
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inner craving for ridicule and lampoon. I observed the 
caravan as it arrived at that day's finish line in a small 
southern town, and my notebook contains the following 
loose-knit impressions: 

Two motorcycle cops blast their engines and race along edges 
of crowd, trimming back exactly as barber trims hair. Here is 
caravan! t our Pcugeots in beautiful blue-and-white arrive with 
musicians on top clinging to platforms. Sign bills one as "Ber- 
nard Laroche, accordion champion of France." Not Olympic- 
champion, just champion of France. Important distinction. Ber- 
nard is playing as fast as he atn move hands, but nobody can 
hear him. because of din from horns and engines and frantic 
commercial spiel coming from man at mike alongside finish line. 
Bernard plays heart out, you feel sorry for the poor guy. He is 
advertising Camping-Gaz, a butane. 

Here come five trucks advertising Catch, an insecticide. On 
top of each truck is huge fly or mosquito, dead on his back, feet 
sticking skyward. Very appealing. Crowd reacts with great ennui. 
Coffee truck comes by, and announcer screams. “This coffee is 
really good, folks!" Crowd not interested. Bernard Laroche runs 
up to finish-line microphone just as Esso truck comes along with 
"Mettez un Tigre dans Voire Moteur” lettered on side, followed 
by another car pushing hair tonic, another with a giant power 
saw on top and then a Singer sewing-machine truck bearing 
words, "Singer, your sincere friend." and all of them equipped 
with loudspeakers blaring commercial messages, but nor one of 
them can be heard. Bernard Laroche and his champion accordion 
have taken over the P.A. system, and here he goes! He plays the 
Minnie Walt: in 27 seconds by my watch, beating Liberace's 
record by eight seconds. Can see how he became champion of 
France. Another accordionist comes by atop another truck, and 
he is billed as "Champion Accordionist of World!" Does not 
faze Bernard; he plays on; he has the mike. 

Now comes truck, lopped by huge plastic banana, sponsored 
by Le Comite dc Propagande dc la Bananc, whose sign points 
out that banana is "Le Fruit d Maillol Jaime," the fruit with the 
yellow jersey. Significant because the daily leader of Tour dc 
France is allowed to wear a maillot jaune, symbolic of his ex- 
cellence, and so does banana. Get it? 

Here come three baton twirlers billed as "Les Majorettes 
championnes des L'.S.A." They are advertising Europe I, a big 
radio station, and they are probably worst tw irlers extant. Wear 
white crash helmets and short skirts and boots, and they stop 
often to retrieve dropped batons and try to pick up beat from 
little combo called Les Haricots Rouges, the Red Beans. No- 
body can hear Red Beans because Bernard Laroche still has 
microphone. "Why do those girls wear crash helmets?" I ask, 
but my question is answered instantly when one of the major- 
ettes conks self on helmet. "They wear them not only for safety," 
says a friend, "but also because they are bald!" 

For an hour or more great procession keeps coming. Announc- 
er regains microphone from Bernard Laroche and begins shilling 
for passing products. A car advertising Suze aperitif goes by, and 
harassed announcer informs bored crowd that Suze is a won- 
derful product and will kill bugs one! two! three! "He is prob- 
ably right,” says man next to me. Giant beer barrel rolls by on 
truck, topped by sign announcing "Champignculles, queen of 
beers, the most important brewery in the Common Market." Atop 
the barrel sits still another accordionist, face covered with ac- 
cumulated chalky dust of the countryside, fingers racing silent- 
ly across keys. “What a job!" says a man. "I would rather have 
a thorn in my foot for a living." Trucks and cars come by adver- 
tising Coper pate dc canard, Pastis-51, Longines watches, Pou- 
lain chocolate, Mercedes ("the Good Star of the Tour”), kitchen 
ranges, refrigerators, freezers, glue, gasoline, soft drinks, some 


90 products in all, and each vehicle with its own distinctive 
screaming attention-getting noise. One modest little automobile 
rolls by silently, its panels advertising V Humanite. Commu- 
nist newspaper of Paris. "There they go," says friend. "For once 
the Communists are making converts by keeping quiet.” Truck 
marked l’equipk screeches to stop, and two men begin shout- 
ing from tailgate. “ Allans- v, les Sportifs /** Come on, sports! 
Afraid to risk being stigmatized as nonsport, I line up for privi- 
lege of paying 40e for L'Equipe' s special edition, which in- 
cludes five copies of other magazines published by L'Equipe 
company, all at least six months old. “That's how they get rid of 
back copies," man explains. “This morning I paid 10c fora spe- 
cial edition of another paper, and I got three TV programs from 
1965. The very definition of useless!" Fat man pedals up to knot 
of local officials and delivers case of cold beer from deep box over 
front wheel. "What arc you waiting for?" somebody shouts. "Join 
the Tour!" Fat man cries, "I am not crazy," pedals stoutly away. 
At last procession ends; short lull, and then far down road I can 
sec a flash of color that marks first cyclists, straining and w iggling 
up the grade en dansant, like dancers. Who arc these interlopers? 
I say to self. What arc they selling? 

The interlopers, themselves festooned in advertising 
patches like cars at the Indianapolis 500, started this year 
from Nancy, an industrial town near the German border and 
not far away from the fields where they say Joan of Arc 
tended her sheep. In a chill morning mist, the leader of a 
French Army contingent barked “ Envoyezl ", the tricolor 
creaked up a wooden shaft and La Marseillaise filled every 
corner of Stanislas Square. The cyclists pedaled slowly down 
a long row of plane trees, eased up to the starling line and 
then shot away w ith a speed that came as a shock to those 
seeing the race for the first time. “Outsiders have a tendency 
to think of the Tour de France as a leisurely spin across 4,300 
kilometers," an official explained, "with the winner being 
the man with the most stamina, like the winner of a mara- 
thon running race. But the Tour actually is a series of long- 
distance sprints, with overnight rests in between." Indeed, 
the average speed for the 2,688-milc race is between 20 and 
25 mph, and when one takes into consideration flat tires, 
steep mountain grades, icy passes and rough spots where 
bikes must be walked or carried, one secs that downhill 
speeds must nearly double the average, and speeds on the 
flats have to stay near the 35-mph mark if the rider is to have 
a chance. Add to this the behavior of the domestiques, or 
support riders, and one can sec how the race involves brain 
and brawn in a torturously subtle blend. Each 10-man team 
has one, or sometimes two, riders who are reckoned to have 
a chance to win: all the others arc domestiques, helpers, at- 
tendants for the stars of the Tour. The domestiques pace 
their heroes, serve as shields for them when the wind is 
breaking across the road, provide slipstreams in which the 
hero can pedal with less effort, and keep a weather eye out 
for stars of other teams attempting breakaways. Like pica- 
dors, they harass enemy racers. Sometimes they will form 
a slow-moving clot to hold back an attacker while their 
own man pedals into a solid lead. When an enemy star 
breaks away, opposing domestiques sprint after him, 
sometimes sacrificing themselves for the remainder of the 
stage merely to put the stop'per on a challenger, like pawns 
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in a chess game. It is not unknown for ovcrcager domes- 
tiques to yank enemy stars by the sweater, try to dump their 
bikes and engage in other hanky-panky. There is something 
in excess of SI 00,000 in prize money hanging on the race, 
and by tradition it is divided among domestiques , with the 
stars making their own incomes from side money that pours 
in with each success. The smell of SI 00,000 seems to be 
enough to dispel the usual French sense of fair play. This 
year two riders were fined and set back to the last two 
places for dirty play. Others were not caught, or caught 
and forgiven. 

Even before the posterior of the last cyclist had disap- 
peared from the environs of Nancy, headed for the Meuse 
and the Forest of Ardennes to the north, the results of this 
year’s 22-day Tour had been preordained by the French 
press. The matter was summed up by L'Equipe, the sporting 
daily which, along with Le Parisien Libere, sponsors the 
race. L'Equipe headlined: anquetil’s sixth great year 
or poulidor's first? There were 128 other racers in the 
Tour, but there was no doubt in any Frenchman's mind 
that the race would be between the two French farmers' sons, 
one of them Anquetil, the Babe Ruth of cycling, the other 
Poulidor, a Jimmy Stewart type who never seems to win 
but charms everybody while losing. 

Jacques Anquetil, a blond and handsome Norman with a 
chic wife and several million dollars, had last appeared in 
the Tour of 1964, when he had rattled off his fifth win, the 
last four consecutively, an accomplishment roughly equiv- 
alent to leading the major leagues in batting, home runs 
and RBIs four years in a row. Only 55 seconds behind the 
superstar Anquetil in that 1964 race, the closest in history, 
had come the hapless Raymond Poulidor, the poor-but- 
earnest racer with the sloping, sad eyes and the shy. friend- 
ly smile. All of France knew how to evaluate and handicap 
the two: Poulidor was the stronger, particularly in the high 
mountain passes, but his sweet innocence was no match 
for the cunning, intellectual Anquetil, who utilized his do- 
mestiques with consummate cleverness to thwart Poulidor 
at every opportunity. 

Nonetheless, Jacques was now an aging 32, two years 
older than the hungry Poulidor. Maybe this Tour would 
mark the first victory for the perennial loser, rewarding 
him for the stolid indefatigability with which the French- 
man in the street easily identified. You could get an argu- 
ment on behalf of either cyclist; in fact, such arguments 
were hard to avoid, especially after the two stars had 
begun to quarrel between themselves. Their original strat- 
egy for the first half of the Tour had been to cycle to- 
gether, providing pacemaking and windcutting assistance, 
thus breaking the wills and spirits of the competition. 
Then, with the German, Belgian, Dutch, Spanish and 
Italian riders disposed of, the Frenchmen Poulidor and 
Anquetil would duel it out to the finish for the glory of 
France and their sponsors. The only problem was that 
the two began feuding on an early leg after Poulidor was 
knocked from his bike by one of the official cars that dart 


around the Tour like foxhounds. Announced Poulidor as 
he limped across the finish line of the stage: "Anquetil 
saw me fall, and the moment I fell he really started 
going. Do you think this is a loyal sporting attitude?” 

The Tour wound northward and then westward, pass- 
ing through the coal and grime and steel country of 
France, into a snippet of Belgium, back to France 
through the nostalgic town of Armentieres, along the 
windswept beaches on the Channel coast, through cities 
like Dunkerque and Dieppe and then southward down 
the Atlantic coast, with Anquetil and Poulidor spatting 
like two old washerwomen all the way. A German, Rudy 
Altig, held onto the maillot jaune for almost half the 
Tour, and then an Italian took over. It was not until the 
11th leg that a Frenchman pulled on the yellow jersey 
for the first time, and then it was not Anquetil or Pouli- 
dor, but a virtual unknown, a domestique named Jcan- 
Claude Lebaube. The two great stars of the Tour were 
seven minutes behind. 

I made the mistake of bringing the matter up indirect- 
ly in the Welcome Bar, a little spa delightfully named in 
Franglais and perched back off the hot streets in the 
Place St. Georges in the ancient town of Toulouse. All I 
said was, "That was an interesting stage today, wasn’t 
it?" There were six people in the bar at the time: four 
men, including the bartender, and two middle-aged wom- 
en. Within 15 minutes of my opening remark there were 
at least 20 people in the bar, attracted by the shouting 
and screaming, and all of them joining in. 

"I will bet anybody in the house a bottle of champagne 
against Anquetil!” shouted Dede, the bartender, thus of- 
fering a ferocious underlay, as is the custom of French 
bartenders. Several accepted the bet. A woman said that 
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Anquctil was the best racer because “he has sensitivity,” 
and another answered. “So does a jellyfish!" 

“Poulidor hurt Anquetil's feelings with that crack to- 
day,” said a woman with a Pinocchio nose. “He should 
be ashamed of himself. That Poulidor. he is nothing but 
a packet of muscles. He should go and tend his cows!” 

I thought of an instant way to quiet the trouble I had 
started. I proposed a toast to Charles dc Gaulle. “No, 
thanks,” said the woman with the long nose. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

"If you paid my taxes, you'd know why not!” 

“I will toast with you," said another man. “To the 
great Dc Gaulle!” 

Said the woman: “Monsieur, you are confusing tall- 
ness with greatness." 

"Perhaps you should change your nationality," a man 
sitting alone at a corner table called to the woman. 

"1 am French!" the woman cried. “1 would not change 
my nationality for anyone." 

“Well spoken!" said a man with his head half resting 
in his beer. “Neither would I." 

“What nationality are you?" the woman asked. 

“Breton." 

When the arguments were at their dissonant peak, a 
friend and 1 ducked into the night. "You think they're all 
upset," my friend said. “That shows what you know about 
the French. Listen to them yammering at each other. 
They’ve never been happier.” 


No edition of the Tour de France is complete without a 
scandal, and the 1966 cause ciUbre took place smack in 
the middle of the Anquetil-Poulidor feud, momentarily 
making a grateful nation forget that its two heroes were 
rapidly blowing the race by their childish vendetta. One 
evening at 6:30 Poulidor was getting a rubdown in his 
room at the Hotel de Normandie in Bordeaux when two 
doctors and a policeman banged on the door. Before 
Poulidor could struggle into his pants, the awesome trio 
was standing in front of him demanding a specimen 
for laboratory analysis. “You realize, gentlemen, that it 
is not easy to give such a specimen when one is under 
emotional shock,” Poulidor said. Several minutes later 
the doctors departed, carrying two bottles. 

Word went from hotel to hotel, where the different 
teams were quartered, as quickly as by pneumatique. Zut, 
alors! The medics were testing Poulidor! Well, hadn't 
they pulled something like that every year? Yes, but this 
year was different! Something would have to be done! 

This year was different, because the sponsors of the 
Tour, along with the new Minister of Youth and Sport, a 
cabinet officer, had decided to make a frontal assault on 
the touchy subject of goofballs, which had been sustain- 
ing and succoring Tour de France racers ever since pills 
were invented. Every year, with no lack of bombast. 
Tour officials had been saying that the goofballs had to 


go, but this year they had backed that up by pushing 
through new laws providing for fines up to SI. 000 and a 
year in jail. The spectacle of Poulidor being hauled off to 
the penitentiary struck terror into the other racers, because 
if Poulidor went, no one on the stuff was safe. Secret cov- 
enants were secretly arrived at, and the next morning the 
Tour departed from Bordeaux toward Bayonne at an om- 
inously slow pace. Officials pulled their cars alongside the 
riders and inquired as to why they could not seem to move 
faster than a tortoisian 10 mph. 

“Yesterday," said one of the racers, “an attempt was 
made against freedom of work and human dignity." He 
pedaled off, leaving the officials to ponder that arcane 
explanation. A few minutes later, along a shady stretch 
south of Bordeaux, the whole Tour de France ground to 
a stop. A Spanish racer started it by dismounting; a sec- 
ond joined him, and then every cyclist stepped from his 
bike and began slowly walking down the road, pushing 
his bike alongside. "My. my,” said Poulidor merrily, “if 
we keep on walking, it will take us a long time to get 
to Bayonne!" With each step the riders began chanting 
in unison a word that is not in polite use in the United 
States and only slightly more acceptable in France (a fact 
that did not prevent the French press from using it re- 
peatedly in articles about the scandal). After three min- 
utes of rendering the air blue the strike ended, as quietly 
as it had started, and the riders revved up to normal 
racing speeds. 

That night the directors of the Tour sputtered and 
fumed. “We're going to discuss the matter," one told the 
press, "It’s a very delicate thing. We don't know who 
started it and who are the leaders. All we know is that 
two of the racers who were at the tail end of the group 
got off their bikes, but we couldn't penalize them because 
they were already among the last in the race.” 

The organizers said the whole affair was going to de- 
grade professional cycling in the eye of the public. Nothing 
further was heard about the two bottles carried out of 
Poulidor's hotel room. The implications were clear: any 
charges against Poulidor would bring the Tour to an end 
immediately, and the officials, w'ith tens of thousands of 
dollars at stake, did not want to run such a risk. Roger 
Flambart, sports editor of Le Figaro, the organ of French 
respectability, delivered himself of a philosophical ora- 
tion on the subject “Bicycle racers are 15 years ahead of 
other sportsmen. They are the most intelligent of athletes, 
and while they all take dope, they take it intelligently. 
Whenever you have to make an effort that is above aver- 
age. you have to take something. And where does doping 
start? You aic doping yourself when you drink coffee. 
There is no other event in the world where you have to 
keep going in a maximum effort six hours a day for 22 days. 
It just cannot be done without dope." 

A few evenings after the incident, someone knocked at 
Jacques Anquetil's door.while he was in the bathtub. An- 
quetil shouted, “Who is it?" and before anyone could 
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His lifetime gets longer every minute. 


It’s a good deal longer than it used to be, ten or twenty 
or thirty years ago. And it gets longer every day, thanks 
in large part to medical research. Over a million men 
and women are alive today, cured of cancer. Research 
helped find the answers that saved their lives. Research 
takes time. And money. The American Cancer Society 
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answer, he said. “Is it the investigators? If it is, I’vg already 
been to the bathroom.” Whoever had knocked did not 
knock again. 

Entering the Pyrenees and Alps stages of the Tour, Pouli- 
dor and Anquctil made up their quarrel, to the relief of the 
newspapermen covering the race, most of whom seemed 
to feel that a victory by any other rider, after so many 
reams of copy had been devoted to the two star French- 
men, would be a national disgrace. Indeed, the rapproche- 
ment so pleased one columnist that he proclaimed the Tour 
would now turn into a poem of happiness, which he pro- 
ceeded to quote: 

Montons sur nos deux palefrois, 

Si tu veux faisons un reve 
Tu m'emmenes, je t'enleve 
L'oiseau chante dans les hois. . . . 

Which means, freely translated, that we should get on 
our horses and have a beautiful dream together and if you 
take me along I'll go with you and the bird will be singing 
in the woods. The applicability of this to a bicycle race was 
not entirely clear, but the columnist was too ecstatic to care. 
He exhorted the now friendly stars to remember that there 
were not 50 ways to wage a struggle, but only one: "to 
win!” 

Inspired by these and similar words throughout the press 
of France. Anquetil and Poulidor slowly began to make up 
the seven minutes they still lagged behind the leaders. But 
the closest they could get in tandem was five minutes be- 
hind the new wearer of the maillot jaune. who turned out 
to be one of Anquetil's teammates on the Ford team: 25- 
year-old Lucien Aimar, a domestique in his second year of 
professional racing. On a rest day in Turin. Italy, after 17 
of the 22 stages had been completed. Anquetil announced 
with a flourish that he was going to crown his long career 
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by sacrificing his own chance of victory and turning domes- 
tique for the little Aimar. The king was going to wait on 
the servant boy! France applauded with admiration, all 
except Poulidor. Where did this new spirit of cooperation 
leave him, a member of another team? He still had five 
minutes to make up, and now he had to work without the 
cooperation of friendly enemy Anquetil. “Things are get- 
ting serious and uncomfortable for me now,” Poulidor 
said at the Hotel Pinata Rcposo in Turin. “If I attack to- 
morrow, Aimar and Anquetil probably will be there to 
squeeze me out.” 

But the next day Poulidor broke away across the moun- 
tains to Chamonix and took 49 seconds from Aimar's lead. 
Said Le Parisien Libere: “Too much effort for so little.” 
Why had Anquctil not chased Poulidor on the breakaway? 
“Poulidor made a very nice escape, and I was incapable 
of following him," Anquetil said graciously. Later he ex- 
plained that at the frigid summit of the Grand St. -Bernard 
pass, second highest of the Tour, a spectator had doused 
him with a bucket of ice-cold water. Immediately Anquetil 
had experienced troubled breathing, and a long history of 
pulmonary difficulty began to repeat itself. 

The next afternoon, on a chilly mountainous leg from 
Chamonix to St. -Etienne, the pack crossed the Rhone and 
began to work out its various stratagems during a blinding 
summer thunderstorm. Suddenly Anquetil dropped back 
200 yards. He pulled his bike to the side of the road and 
announced to his team manager, alongside in a car: " C'est 
fini. J'arrete." The doctor bundled him into the ambulance, 
“the cage of lost illusions" to the racers, and announced 
that the greatest champion of the Tour de France had a 
chest cold and a fever and could not continue. Said Anque- 
til: "My teammate, Lucien. has surmounted many difficul- 
ties. I tried to help him as much as 1 could, but what more 
could I do? In my condition I would have been more of a 
hindrance. ... If Lucien Aimar enters Paris with the 
maillot jaune . I think that 1 may have been of some help 
getting him there. For me the Tour is finished." 

Three days later Lucien Aimar fulfilled Anquetil's hopes, 
pedaling into an applauding mob of 46.000 at the Parc des 
Princes 67 seconds ahead of the Dutchman Jan Janssen and 
122 seconds ahead of the valiant Poulidor, who had cut 
Aimar's lead almost in half on the 32-mile sprint leg from 
Rambouillet to Paris. The people's choice, Poulidor, clearly 
the most physically talented rider in the Tour, had man- 
aged to lose again. The crowd cheered Aimar and runner- 
up Janssen, but when third-place Poulidor mounted the 
stand in his royal-purple-and-gold uniform to accept a bou- 
quet and a kiss, the emotional Parisians jumped to their 
feet and began chanting. "Pou-li-dor! Pou-li-dor!" When 
their breath gave out. they began a rhythmic clapping, three 
claps over and over again, one for each syllable of Poulidor’s 
name. The weary farm boy from the country near Limoges 
pushed back his shock of black hair, smiled his shy smile 
and waved weakly to the-crowd, secure in his annual role: 
France's favorite loser in France's favorite race. end 
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O n a late-summcr day. J. C. Strout 
of Milbridge. Me. set out aboard his 
cabin cruiser for the Canadian island of 
Grand Manan. Milbridge is an old ship- 
building town, today occupied chiefly 
with fishing and canning, lying nearly 
200 miles beyond Portland along the 
coast; it is about 75 miles from there 
across the Gulf of Maine and Bay of 
Fundy to Grand Manan. The island's 
cliffs rise from the bay behind a treacher- 
ous embattfement of fogs, ledges and 
monstrous tides. A few- Milbridge peo- 
ple own land on Grand Manan. but 
most of its residents have never been 
there. J. C., on the other hand, owns no 
island property, but he has loved Grand 
Manan and its surrounding waters since 
boyhood trips there with his father. 
When Milbridge itself lay in dense fog 
as dawn broke that day. he was not dis- 
couraged. He wanted to see his old is- 
land friends, and he had promised to 
take along a couple from Milbridge. 

It was early afternoon before holes ap- 
peared in the fog and J. C. made up his 
mind to leave. Enough food for a couple 
of days, warm clothing and foul-weather 
gear were loaded aboard the Eugenia II 
at Milbridge's Smith Cove. 

The man and his boat arc familiar to 
everybody along that part of the coast. 
A descendant of Milbridge’s first settlers 
after the Revolution, he is a commercial 
fisherman, machinist, carpenter, woods- 
man, hunters' guide, raconteur, land own- 
er and village gadfly. As he approached 
the close of his first half-century he felt 
the time was at hand to fulfill an old 
dream. He had owned boats before, of 
course; he had been around them all his 
life. His dream had distinct blufT out- 
lines, and it took the shape of the worthi- 
est craft in eastern Maine. 

The stuff of which J. C.’s dream was 
to be fashioned grew on his own land. 
He cut oaks for its frame, and pines and 
cedars for the rest. Then he trucked the 
lot, along with his own design for a 50- 
foot cabin cruiser, to shipbuilders in 
Black's Harbor, New Brunswick. 

“I always wanted a 50-foot boat,"’ he 
says. “One that would go anywhere, in 
any weather. I designed her to take a 
fearful pounding. Next I looked around 
for an engine. I bought a new 38-horse- 
power Caterpillar for S4.000, which was 
all I could afford. That was nine years 
ago. and they had heavy, slow-turning 
engines in those days. Even the Cater- 
pillar salesman said he didn't think a 


38-horsepower was big enough to push 
my boat. I designed her for economy 
though, and I knew this engine would 
do it.” 

J. C. has pushed the Eugenia II (it is 
named for his mother) for almost 2.500 
hours through heavy seas Down East, 
and it has lived up to every standard of 
durability and economy. He believes 
that his Caterpillar will not need an 
overhaul until it has gone over 12,000 
mi/es. which wiM probably he beyond 
the lifetime of both J. C. and his boat. 
It consumes, at a cruising speed of nine 
knots, only about two gallons of inex- 
pensive diesel fuel an hour. “With the 
oil I put in, I figure this boat costs me 
30c an hour to run, or less than S2.50 
for an eight-hour trip. You couldn't run 
a 3-horsepower outboard on that kind 
of money." 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon the Eu- 
genia II was brought to life by the old 
Caterpillar within her. J. C. nosed out of 
Smith Cove and swung southeast down 
Narraguagus Bay. The gentle head 
brcc/e barely rippled the dark-gray wa- 
ter. The islands all around us in the bay 
were invisible — their presence made 
known to us only by J. C.'s occasional 
comment about their history or owner- 
ship. At Flint Island Narrows he steered 
the Eugenia II on a northeasterly course, 
leaving Narraguagus Bay behind. Now 
he pulled a small black notebook from 
his hip pocket and looked over the nota- 
tions he had made there on previous 
trips: times and courses from one buoy 
to another, scraps of information on the 
tides and their currents, observations 
not to be found on any chart. 

“It's late now, and the tide has begun 
to ebb," he said. “We'll be fighting that 
devilish tide all the way to Grand Ma- 
nan. I'm going to stay inshore and sneak 
up through the islands past Joncsport." 

The picturesque route, past wooded 
promontories and fishing towns, was 
blotted out. But there was life in the fog 
and occasional glimpses of it for those 
aboard the Eugenia II. Sandpeeps darted 
past in small flocks, their endlessly turn- 
ing little bodies that reflect light so viv- 
idly in the sun now nondescript in the 
fog. The round black head of a seal, its 
features almost simian, emerged from 
the water and returned our curious stare. 
Once J. C. cut the engine and went on 
deck, listening for the toll of a buoy he 
knew to be ahead of us. At length he 
nodded with satisfaction and returned 


Voyage of 
a Captain from 
Down East 

He knew every treacherous trick of 
tide in the stormy waters between 
Maine and Grand Manan Island 

by FRANK GRAHAM JR. 


to the pilot house, the fog a little less 
of a puzzle. 

Soon we entered more open water. 
"We'll beat ourselves to death against 
this tide," he said. “It’s coming to us 
about five, six knots." One does not 
have to be a seaman to be aware that 
the Bay of Fundy 's tides are the most 
notorious in the world. At Grand Ma- 
nan the tide drops over 30 feet twice a 
day; elsewhere in the bay the range is 
considerably greater. 

J. C. had decided to alter his course 
and head for Roque Island, due north 
of us. “There's a beautiful harbor there," 
he said. "We'll up a while and wait for 
the tide to change. The fog might lift, 
too. Then we'll go on dow-n to Grand 
Manan later tonight." 

Presently we made out through the 
fog a buoy and a fish weir (pronounced 
“ware" in these parts) and a deserted 
lobster boat at anchor in an inlet. The 
entrance to Roque Island Harbor, a nar- 
row passage between rocks, was cloaked 
in the fog nearby. J. C. followed a series 
of ledges for a short distance until it 
became clear that we were cruising along 
the island's southwestern shore. Ori- 
ented now, he swung around, and in a 
few moments the Eugenia II was in a 
“thoroughfare" leading to the harbor. 
The fog lifted just enough to reveal this 
small watery jewel set in a circle of 
spruce-covered islands — of which Roque 
Island was the largest. Like most Down 
East islands, they arose from the water 
on granite pedestals, but on its harbor 
side Roque Island itself descended to 
continued 
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Down East Boatman continued 

the water in a gleaming beach, stretch- 
ing in a white arc for over a mile. 

J. C. sailed the Eugenia If into a small- 
er harbor between the islands and tied 
up, not to a tree limb but to a pole 
standing offshore from a huddle of small, 
weather-beaten buildings. This was the 
headquarters and year-round home of 
an octogenarian who deals in lobsters. 
One of J. C.'s party heated a roast chick- 
en prepared early in the day and served 
it with peas, beer and a chocolate cake 
bought at a recent Milbridge church 
sale. A half moon, "bright as a dollar,” 
burned through the fog overhead, but 
all around us the wisps of fog curled 
again into an opaque curtain. J. C. de- 
cided to remain there for the night. 

The Eugenia II headed out of the har- 
bor at 5 the next morning into a fresh 
new day. We could sec the distant main- 
land to the west, where the red-and- 
white towers of the Navy's radio station 
at Cutler dispatched its messages to 
America's scattered submarines. 

We had shaken the fog, but the tide 
ebbing from the Bay of Fundy was again 
at our throats. The Eugenia II pitched 
in the heavy seas, driving on deck a 
member of the party whose stomach re- 
belled at remaining below with the smell 
of sizzling bacon. The boat was now in 
the open water of Grand Manan Chan- 
nel. Terns, each dangling a tiny fish from 
its blood-red bill, flew gracefully past 
toward Machias Seal Island. A petrel 
hugged the troughs in the waves nearby. 
Harbor and horsehcad seals basked on a 
distant rock. But of all the small life in 
this chilly sea none creates as much of 
a stir as the puffins, those Cyranos of 
the bird world, with their grotesque red- 
and-white triangular bills and their buz- 
zy flight. 

There was the island dead ahead. It 
is rare to see it so clearly from a distance, 
for the chill waters of the Bay of Fundy 
are damned almost as roundly for their 
fogs as they are for their tides. Grand 
Manan, which is about 16 miles long, 
lies in the bay between West Quoddy 
Head, Me. and Campobello Island to 
the west and Nova Scotia to the east. 
The sunrise one hopes to see at Campo- 
bello is likely to be veiled by the fog 
shrouding Grand Manan 7 miles away 
across the channel. But in that morning 
sun Grand Manan shone ahead of us as 
distinctly as a tropic isle: more distinct- 
ly, in fact, because the great cliffs which 
form its western rim and w rap around its 
northern and southern ends prompt 
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one to get ready for an immediate 
landing when they are still some miles 
away. 

Presently we stood off from the great 
cliffs, rising 300 feet and more above 
the churning surf. At close range their 
solid front was seen to be a wall of dark 
columnar volcanic rock crumbling un- 
der the elements. Here and there this 
face was softened by a blanket of green, 
composed of the moss and shrubby 
plants that sprouted wherever the crum- 
bling rock granted them a foothold. 
Ravens glided like dark shadows across 
this facade. A lighthouse stood at the 
crest of Southwest Head. Against the 
cliffs, standing on a pedestal of its own 
in the surf, was a striking figure: an up- 
right fragment of rock that wind and 
sea had hewn in the shape of a cross. 
This was “The Southern Cross,” a sym- 
bol of that unseen presence which safe- 
guards the lives of island fishermen. 

The Eugenia // rounded Southwest 
Head and pushed through choppy wa- 
ters up the eastern side of the island; a 
stiff w ind had appeared out of the south- 
east. The cliffs shrank here into low 
rocky shores and occasional coves. To 
starboard were other islands of the 
Grand Manan archipelago: Kent Is- 
land, where Bowdoin College maintains 
a scientific station: Wood Island, once 
inhabited, now deserted except for nest- 
ing petrels at one end, a cluster of houses, 
stores and a church rotting under an un- 
sympathetic sky. A few minutes later 
the Eugenia 1 1 was at rest behind the big 
breakwater, built of timbers and steel, 
at Grand Harbor. 

The goal attained, what are the re- 
wards? Grand Manan offers very little 
more than itself to the "rusticators,” 
or tourists, who venture there. Water 
sports are impractical, the icy water dis- 
couraging even most of the islanders 
from learning to swim and accounting 
for the high mortality among fishermen. 
"If you go overboard at Grand Manan,” 
J. C. said, "the thing you want to do is 
grab hold of an anchor, and when you 
reach bottom run like hell for the shore." 

Lodgings may be found, but not abun- 
dantly, at the northern end of the island, 
while "eating places" are even scarcer. 
Movies are shown Tuesday and Satur- 
day evenings at the Happy Hour Theater. 

Most of the island’s 2,400 people arc 
exceptionally hard-working, a generali- 
zation supported by a scarcity of the un- 
tidy shacks and yards one secs so often 

continued 
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Down East Boatman eonitmitd 

on the mainland, and by the hard fact 
that Grand Manan is New Brunswick's 
wealthiest county. Almost all this mon- 
ey is made in fishing. There is no lobster 
fishing off Grand Manan in the summer 
and early fall, the Canadians having 
learned to leave the lobsters alone dur- 
ing the breeding and shedding seasons 
(a lesson Yankee fishermen, moaning 
over declining catches, refuse to accept). 
The slack during the summer is taken up 
by herring, which Grand Manan fisher- 
men pursue relentlessly. Though most 
of the old smokehouses on the island are 
unused or have been tom down because 
of the decline in the smoked-herring 
market, the smaller fish are now canned 
as sardines, while the larger ones are 
converted into fertilizer and shipped 
to Europe. Inland, some spruce is cut 
and carried by barge to pulp mills on 
the mainland. 

Motor vehicles provide the islanders 
with an outlet for both their energy and 
their earnings. The younger set inclines 
toward motorcycles, their elders toward 
late-model automobiles. One Grand 
Manan fisherman wc talked to had nev- 
er taken his car off the island, yet had 
put 51.000 miles on it in 15 months. 
Perhaps more frustrated are the owners 
of new cars among the 40-odd families 
that live on White Head, a nearby is- 
land. Only three miles of paved road 
arc available to them. In leisure hours 
they load their cars aboard the little fer- 
ry headed for “the main," meaning 
Grand Manan, and spend the day cruis- 
ing up and down the road between 
North and Southwest Heads. 

No, it isn't Palm Beach, but there is 
enough here for those with eyes to see. 
One never forgels a walk along the rim 
of the great cliffs, through patches of 
wind-stunted shrubs, and the view to 
distant islands and the Nova Scotia 
shore. Nor the spectacularly sinister 
wooded ravine at Dark Harbor, into 
whose depths an elderly man slid from 
an icy road to his destruction not long 
ago with his horses and a log-laden sled. 
Nor the light on the water at Whale 
Cove, where ilia Cather retired to 
write some of her last books. 

A day later J. C. Strout sailed the Eu- 
genia II out of the breakwater at Grand 
Harbor and away from the island. Into 
the setting sun? Hardly. All we could 
see, as J. C. began to grumble, was the 
dense bank of fog that shortly would 
envelop us. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


boating PAL L ELVSTROM of Denmark vkip- 
pcrcd his Web III to ihe 5.5-meter world chain- 
s' ioi\ih\p with five firsts and two seconds in the 
seven-race competition at Skovshoved, Denmark. 

COMMONWEALTH GAMES -KIPCHOGE KEINO 

mile runs; WENDELL MOTT LEY. the former 
Yale sprinter, anchored TRINIDAD-TOBAGO's 
mile-relay team to a world-record clocking of 3:02.8 
(1-7 seconds better than the mark held jointly by 
i wo L S teams); and British Empire swimmers set 
13 world records, including nine by Australians, of 
which IWO were by Aussie Peter Reynolds, as the 
British Empire and Commonwealth Games ended 
in Kingston. Jamaica (page 56). 

football The TEXAS high school all-stars de- 
feated Pennsylvania for the second straight year as 
Quarterbacks Joe Norwood (completed eight of 1J 
passes for 173 yards and two TDs) and James Street 
(seven of 13 for 152 yards and two TDs) passed 
them to a 34-2 victory in Hershey. Pa, 

golf MRS. DON R CARNER, the former Jo- 
Anne Gunderson, of Seckonk. Mass , defeated Mrs. 
J. Douglas Siren of Willow dale. Ont. on the 4 1st 
hole to win the 66th Women's Amateur Champion- 
ship in Scwickley. Pa. (page 54). 

MASON RUDOLPH, who had not won a tourna- 
ment in more than two years, birdied the 15th hole 
of the final round to dissolve a tie with defending 
champion Jack Nicklaus and went on to win the 
SI 00.000 Thundcrbird Classic at the Upper Mont- 
clair Country Club in Clifton. N.J., with a 72-fiole 
score of 278. Nicklaus was second by a stroke. 
KATHY WHITWORTH scored her third straight 
tournament victory when she won the Lady Carling 
Open in Baltimore with a 54-hole score of 214, three 
shots better than Peggy Wilson. It wav Miss Whit- 
worth's sixth win this season, and it increased her 
earnings to $22,777, tops on the LPGA Tour. 

HARNESS RACING POLARIS (S4.80), driven by 
George Sholty, won the first leg of trotting's Triple 
Crown with an easy 2 !A- length victory over Gover- 
nor Armbro in the $123,375 Yonkers Eulurily Trot 
at Yonkers. N Y. ( page 52). 

In the Mayor's Cup Pace at Yonkers BRET HAN- 
OVER (S2.40) beat Tactile by 2^ lengths and Cardi- 
gan Bay by 3 in a win-bettmg-only race. 

HORSE RACING NATASHKA ($7,60) won the 
S56.850 Alabama Slakes at Saratoga when the stew- 


ards decided that favored Lady Pitt, the apparent 
winner, had interfered with Natashka and Jockey 
Willie Shoemaker during the stretch run of the mile- 
and-one-quarter race for 3-year-old fillies. 

pentathlon — MRS PAT WINSLOW won the 
official rerun of the National AAU Women's Pen- 
tathlon with 4,496 points in Millbrac, Calif. Mrs. 
Winslow originally lost the competition two weeks 
earlier, then was declared the winner a week later 
when her team, the Millbrae Lions Club, protested 
the eligibility of the original winner. Denise Paschal. 
Claiming she didn't want to gain her sixth cham- 
pionship in that manner. Mrs W mslow insisted on the 
rerun and beat Miss Paschal by 112 points. 

POLO The SUNNY CLIME team of San Antonio 
took the National 20-Goal championship by defeat- 
ing Oak Brook (III.) 9-7. 

skiing— France’s JEAN-CLAUDE KILLY und 
MARIELLE GOITSCHEL gained the combined ti- 
tles at the W'orld Ski Championships in Portillo. 
Chile as France dominated the competition with 
six gold medals ( page 24). Killy also won the 
downhill, while Miss Goitschcl took the ladies’ 


tennis DENNIS RALSTON and CLARK 
URAEBNER both won their singles matches the 
first day. then teamed to win the doubles the next 
afternoon to lead the U S. past Mexico in the Ameri- 
can Zone Davis Cup finals in Cleveland The I S. 
will meet Brazil in the Interzone finals in October 

mileposts LICENSED By the New York Slate 
Athletic Commission. ERNIE TERRELL. 27. rec- 
ognized as world heavyweight champion by the 
WBa. and his new manager. George A Hamid Jr, 
The commission previously had refused to license 
Terrell because his former manager allegedly asso- 
ciated with gangsters. The license presumably will 
lead to a New $ ork fight between Terrell and Cas- 
sius Clay. 

NAMED Supervisor of officials for the National 
Hockey League. I RANK UDVARI. 42. a league 
referee for 15 years, during which time he handled 
788 regular-season and 70 playolT games. 
PURCHASED: Controlling interest in the Cleve- 
land Indians, by VERNON STOUFFER. 65, mil- 
lionaire restaurateur, from W illiam R Daley and 
Gabc Paul. Promising that the club will stay in 
Cleveland and not move to Oakland as most base- 
ball people believe, Stoulfcr said "You can be sure 
that now the Indians belong to the Indians' fans." 


PURCHASED: By AL DAVIS. 37. who recently 
resigned after only four months as commissioner of 
the American Football League, a general partner- 
ship in the Oakland Raiders, the team he coached 
until the end of last season. Davis, who is one of 
the club's three general partners, will oversee all 
operations of the Raiders. He emphasized that he 
will not return to coaching Ihe team. 

RESIGNED As athletic director at Northwestern 
Cnivcrsitv.SU IKH i IAIII. <<. K. 
cral manager of the Chicago Mustangs, an entry in 
the newly formed North American Soccer League. 
SOLD For a world-record $177,000, a SAILOR- 
LEVEE filly to Charles W . Engelhard of Far Hills, 
N.J. The filly was placed in auction at Saratoga 
only after another yearling was injured when she 
tried to jump a fence in her paddock . 

DIED: ELLIS W RYAN. 62. former president of 
the Cleveland Indians (1950 19521. who tired Lou 
Boudreau as munager in 1950; in Fort Lauderdale. 
Fla. 

DIED DAN B MAINS. 63, the father of organized 
water skiing and the founder of the American Water 
Ski Assn.; in Glen Cove. N Y Hams conducted the 
first water-ski tournament on record at the Jones 
Beach (N.Y.) pavilion, and he also designed water 


DIED: CHARLEY DRESSES, 67. who was associ- 
ated with baseball the last 47 years, including IS as 

attack! in Detroit. llc had'ledMic' Dctn'it T igers un- 
til May 16. when his second heart attack in 14 months 
forced him out of the dugout Dresscn played eight 
seasons in the majors, hitting .272 in 646 games, be- 
fore he managed his first big-league club. C incinnati. 
in 1934. In 1952 and 1953 Dresscn led the Brooklyn 
Dodgers to the National League pennum. and base- 
ball people still tell how Dresscn once told his Dodg- 
ers during a close game: "Stay with them a few more 
innings until I think of something." One year w hen 
the experts were discussing Dresscn's Milwaukee 
Braves, one of them said "I don't know where the 
Braves will finish, but Dresscn will be five games 
ahead of them." He was recognized as a master han- 
dler of young pitchers, the most recent of whom is 
Denny McLain, the Tigers' 22-sear-old right-hand- 
er When Mel am was having difficulties a few weeks 

" I hat man," said McLain admiringly "will go with 
his boots on." 

DIED MIKE Mt'TIGUF. 73, a pug-nosed Irishman 
from County Clare who fought 145 bouts in a 17- 
year career (1914 1930) and once held ihe world 
light-heavyweight championship (192 3-1925); in 
New York. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD— 



DAVID KRUSSOW. 12, 

of Tacoma. Wash., was 
timed in 27:17 for the 
final heat lo win the 
All- American Soap 
Box Dcrb> champion- 
ship, plus a 57,500 col- 
lege scholarship, in Ak- 
ron. When not prepar- 
ing for the Derby, Da- 
vid plays football und 
baseball. 



LAURA LORENZ. | ! . 

captain of the Pirates in 
the Manchester, Mass, 
fast-pitch girls' softball 
league, led her team to 
a three -year 17-8 rec- 
ord. winning 1 1 games, 
including four shut- 
outs, while striking out 
13$ batters in 101 I 3 
innings. She also bat- 
ted .511 (45 for 88). 



MARK SEIBOLD, 12, U 

left-hander from Hun- 
tington, Ind.. averaged 
75.5' , ringers in seven 
championship matches 
to win the World Jun- 
ior Horseshoe Pitching 
title in Murray. Utah. 
His mother and his sis* 
ter both finished high 
up in their respective 
divisions. 



GARY SANDERS, 16, 

of Buena Park. Calif-, 
beat 16-ycar-old Kay 
l-cach two-up in the 18- 
hole final of the Unit- 
ed States Junior Ama- 
teur Golf Champion- 
ship in Whittier, Calif. 
A rules violation forced 
Gary to play two extra 
holes before he finally 
won the title. 



ERNEST KNOX, who 

is only 13 years old but 
already is 6 feet I and 
190 pounds, led 1 ravis 
Junior High School of 
Temple. Texas to three 
team track champion- 
ships. the Mid-Tex 
League football title 
and two basketball 
tournament champion- 
ships this year. 



ERNIE LEWIS. 70, of 

Ames. Iowa, using a 
28-ycar-old over-and- 
under Browning 12- 
gaugc shotgun, won a 
shoot -oil w ith three oth- 
er trapshooters to take 
the Iowa Stale handi- 
cap in Cedar Fulls afier 
he had tried lo win the 
championship for 54 
years. 
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BASEBALL'S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

It was an exasperating v\cck for Baltimore 
(5-2). Brooks Robinson wasupset about being 
quoted that his team had the pennant locked 
up. “I never said it," insisted Brooks. Along 
came Frank Robinson, saying, "You don't 
have to apologize for nothin'. We're ahead. 
Let 'em come catch us if they can." Boog 
Powell failed to follow orders and also had a 
muscle spasm, but the results were gratifying. 
On-deck battcrCurt Blefary, acting on Man- 
ager Hank Bauei's instruction, told Powell 
to hit the ball to left for a single. Powell 
failed in a positive sort of way. Best he could 
do was slam the ball to right for a three-run 
homer. A day later Powell did hit to left. 
Bothered by a muscle spasm in his leg, he 
held upat first base. Then, seeing the Yankees 
make the first of three errors on that play, he 
began running and sliding and by the time he 
was done he had lumbered across home plate. 
Powell was removed from the game so he 
could rest his leg, and his replacement. Sam 
Bowens, drove in the winning run in the 1 1 th. 
Eddie Watt, one of four sore-armed pitchers, 
explained his own peculiar arm trouble by 
saying. "I've got an enlarged medial con- 
dyle." Desperate for a starter, Bauer called 
on Moe Drabowsky, who had not started in 
1 5 months. Drabowsky gave uponly four hits 
and beat the Senators 2-1. Speaking of the 
Orioles, Bobby Richardson of new york 
(3-4) said. “They arc good, great, marvelous 1 , 
wonderful." The Yankees themselves were 
bad, inept, sloppy, awful. Pitcher Al Down- 
ing twice tried to sacrifice and both times 
bunted into double plays as he lost to the 
Indians 3 2. California (3-4) will have to 
make do for the rest of the year without 
Rick Reichardt, who was operated on for 
removal of a malfunctioning kidney. With- 
out him, the Angels briefly dropped from 
second place to sixth, and their hitting fell 


to a league-low of .231. Detroit (3-4) 
mourned the loss of the late Manager Char- 
ley Dressen, 67, who died of a heart attack. 
Red Sox Coach Sal Maglie reportedly said of 
Earl Wilson, "Hc'sonly a .500 pitcher." Wil- 
son retaliated by beating his old Red Sox 
teammates 13-1. pitching a four-hitter and 
getting three hits himself, one a grand-slam 
homer. That left Wilson with a far-from- 
.500 record of 13-9. Talking about his own 
Kansas city (3-4) club and Chicago (5-2), 
Managet Al Dark said, "The teams ate alike. 
We depend on pitching and defense." 
Whereupon the two teams scored 33 runs 
on 58 hits and committed six errors in 
three games, all won by the White Sox. Since 
the All-Star break, there has been no more 
formidable team in the league than the 
White Sox, who have won 22 of 32 games, 
including eight in a row. Controlling inter- 
est in the Cleveland (3-5) club was sold to 
Restaurateur Vernon StoufTer. Gabe Paul 
was assured of a 1 0-year contract as general 
manager, but there were mutterings that 
Manager Birdie Tcbbetts would not be re- 
hired. When not embroiled in finances, 
contracts and rumors, the Indians played 
baseball— sort ol. In one game against the 
Yankees, they made six errors in one in- 
ning. Errors cost Washington (2-5) two 
games, but a flurry of homers won two oth- 
ers. Three home runs in three days by Har- 
mon Killebrew backed up sound pitching by 
Jim Grant, Jim Kaat and Jim Perry to give 
minnf,sota (3-4) its only wins. Tony Conig- 
liaro had four hits in one game, Carl Yas- 
trzemski four in the next as boston (4-2) 
beat the Indians 1 3 3 and the Tigers ) 3-9. 1 1 
was a freak catch by Conigliaro that was the 
most unusual feat of the week, however. 
Conigliaro saved a 3-1 victory over the In- 
dians when Chuck Hinton's would-be three- 
tutt homer, a dtive to the bullpen, came out 


of the fog and plopped into his glove. "I lost 
the ball completely," Conigliaro admitted. 
"If I don’t catch it, it hits me on the head." 

Standings Balt 76 — 41 . Del 62-54, Clev 6?- 

56 Cal 60 57, Ch. 60-57. Minn 60-58. 

NY 53-65. KC 52-65. Bos 53-69, Wash 53 69 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

“Boys, don't forget your vitamins," says 
Mike Shannon of st. louis (4-3) before each 
game. It may be the quietest rallying cry 
ever, but the Cards arc convinced it has 
something to do with their resurgence. In 
late May they were in ninth place. After 
taking up Shannon's pregame ritual of down- 
ing vitamin pills, the Cardinals have been 
47-36 and have moved up to fifth place. Chi- 
cago (3-3) won twice in a row for only 
the sixth lime this year, on the slugging 
of Randy Hundley (below) and pinch sin- 
gles by Lee Thomas and George Altman. 
los angeles (2-5) lost four straight games 
by a total of five runs despite three homers 
by Jim Lcfcbvre. Two home runs by John 
Bateman enabled Houston (2-4) to defeat 
the Cubs 8-5, ending an eight-game los- 
ing streak. Mike Cuellar and Dave Giusti 
hooked up in successive pitching duels 
against Gaylord Perry and Juan Marichal 
of san francisco (4-3). The Giants scored 
just one run in those games— on a ninth- 
inning homer by Willie Mays which gave 
Perry a 1-0 win over Cuellar. Perry used 
just 92 pitches in winning his 18th of the 
season The next day Giusti threw a one- 
hitter and beat Marichal 3-0. Jim Bunning, 
who started the week with a 10-0 record 
in August games since coming to Phila- 
delphia (3-3) three seasons ago, lost to the 
Cardinals 3-1. Four days later, supported 
by home runs by Johnny Briggs and Richie 
Allen, Bunning got back into his August 
groove by beating the Braves 4-2. That was 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

It took 26 years of suffering through the trav- 
esties of 58 catchers, but the Cubs feel they 
have finally found a replacement lor Gabby 
Hartnell. Gone, they feel, arc ihe days ot (Juno 
Barragan, Johnny Pramesa, Roy Eastcrwood 
and other forgettable Cub catchers, for now 
they have 24-year-old Randy Hundley. Herman 
Lranks, the Gianl manager and one of Leo 
Durochcr's best friends, gave Leo the tip-off 
on Hundley, "He can catch, he can throw and 
he can run. but he couldn't hit me if I walked 
in front of him." Since Durocher needed a de- 
fensive catcher, he acquired Hundley in a trade 
with the Giants last winter. Soon after the 
season began, however, Hundley was benched, 


not for poor hitting which he was also guilty 
of- but because of poor throwing. Hundley 
threw hard all right . The trouble was, infielders 
covering second base on steals had to perform 
like pass-calching ends to grab his scatter-arm 
throws. Hundley worked hard on his throwing, 
returned to the lineup, and since then his on- 
target pegs to second have caught Maury Wills 
and Lou Brock stealing three limes each. What's 
more, he began hitting. In his first IS times 
up last week. Hundley had 10 hits, including 
four homers, and 10 RBIs. In one game against 
Houston he hit for the cycle. The spree left 
him with a .264 average and 16 home runs, es- 
tablishing him as the best rookie catcher in 
the majors. It is doubtful whether Herman 
Franks would risk walking in front of him now. 
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In 1958 this 
Kentucky 
Tavern was 
barreled 
for an 8 
year nap 




That same 
year this 
man owned 
a pub 
in New 
Orleans 



8 years made a big difference. Paul Burke became an important star and Kentucky 
Tavern became America’s smoothest tasting Bourbon. Why settle for a 4- or 6-year-old 
Bourbon when you can have the Old Smoothie... 8-year-old Kentucky Tavern. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey— 86 Proof and 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. Glenmore Distilleries Co., Louisville-Owensboro, Kentucky. '< 1966 
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lowest fares on 
Continental ? 



don’t hold your breath! 


No airline has a corner on "lowest" 
fares. That includes Youth Fares, 
Excursion Fares, Family Plans, etc. 

It’s true that one airline may request 
a lower tariff structure from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (Continental did 
for the now widely used 3-class jet 
service) but if and when the request is 
approved, all airlines can adopt it. 

The new tariff becomes the standard 
over a given route for the same type 


of airplane and comparable service. 
We think that’s good.* 

The point is that fares are not a factor 
in choosing an airline. Well then, 
what is the difference between airlines 
when even fares are the same? On 
Continental, the difference is pride, 
the pride of Continental's people 
in their jobs, in themselves, in their 
airline. You can’t see it . . . you feel it, 
and it feels good ! Comfortable. 


Confident. This extra measure of pride 
comes from the fact that Continental, 
as major airlines go, is not a great big, 
impersonal one. So Continental's 
people are not lost in a great big 
shuffle . . . and neither are you ! Come 
travel with us and feel the difference 
pride makes. There’s no extra charge. 
Your travel agent or Continental will 
arrange for the fare that suits 
you best . . . please call. 


'There are rare exceptions (aren't there alwBys?) and these are usually based on the type ot plane 
or service. For instance, between Houston and Los Angeles it is less expensive to take Continental’s economy 
class Golden Jet service because no other airline oilers this class ol service on that route. 


CONTINENTAL 



The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail 
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TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING 

through Aug . It 


National 

Wins 

PITT Veale 12-7 

SF Petty 18-2 

LA Koutax 19-6 

PHIL Short 13 7 
SIL Gibson 15-9 

CIN Maloney 13-4 

ATL Clonmger 10-7 

HOU Giusti 12-9 

NY Fisher- 9-11 

Shaw 

CHI Hands 8-9 


SO 

Veale 161 Veale 
Manchal 150 Matichal 
Houtax 240 Koutax 
Bunmng 180 Bunmng 
Gibson 169 Jackson 
Maloney 164 Maloney 
Lemaslet 124 Johnson 
Cuellat 114 Cuellar 
Fisher 94 Ribant 

Ellsworth 106 Holtzman 


ERA 
3.10 
2.04 
1.62 
7.42 
726 
2.62 
3 18 
2 36 
2 79 

370 


BALT Palmer 
0ET McLain 
CLEV Bell 
MINN Kaat 
CAL Sanlord 
CHI John 
NY Slottlemyre 
WASH Rlchert 
KC Krausse 
BOS Santiago 


13- 6 McNally 

14- 9 Wilson 
13-8 Bell 
16-9 Boswell 
11-5 Chance 

11- 6 Peters 

10- 13 Downing 

12- 10 Richer! 
8-7 Krausse 

11- 9 Santiago 


112 Barber 2.18 

140 Wilson 3,40 

148 Hargan 2.67 

166 Perry 2.87 

125 Brunet 2.88 

96 John 2.25 

111 Stottlemyre 3.29 
160 Richer! 309 

58 Krausse 3 44 

97 Santiago 3.50 


the start of a doublehcadcr sweep of Atlan- 
ta (4-2), the first losses under Billy Hitch- 
cock, who was awakened one morning at 
7:40 and told that he was replacing Bobby 
Bragan as manager. Hitchcock's debut was 
like an old movie script. He moved Felipe 
Alou back to the lead-off spot, and Felipe 
hit a first-inning homer off Sandy Koufax. 
Then, Eddie Mathews, reinstated at third 
base by Hilclicock, hit another home run in 
the ninth for a 2-1 win. Denny Lcmaster, 
who held the Dodgers to three hits, was the 
winner before 52,270 fans, the largest crowd 
so far at Atlanta Stadium, where capacity 
is listed as 50,893. After being congratu- 
lated on two fine fielding plays against the 
Cardinals, Ron Swoboda of new york 
(2-5 ) said, ‘ ‘It was nice to make good catches 
against St. Louis because that’s the club 
I committed some of my greatest atrocities 
against.” Art Shamsky hit a record-equal- 
ing four consecutive homers for Cincinnati 
(3-3). Three came in one game ( page 26), 
yet the Reds lost 14-11 to Pittsburgh (5-1 ) 
in 13 innings. There was a record-tying to- 
tal of 11 home runs in the game, six by 
the Pirates, but the game was won on a sin- 
gle by Manny Mota. The day before, the 
Pirates beat the Mets 7-5 on a ninth-inning 
two-run homer by Willie Stargcll that was 
supposed to have been a single. Earlier in 
the game, Stargell had swung for homers 
and had grounded out twice against left- 
hander Rob Gardner. In the ninth Manager 
Harry Walker called Stargell back from the 
plate. "He told me to do what I was prac- 
ticing — hitting to the opposite field against 
left-handers,” said Stargell. So Stargcll went 
up to poke the ball to left field and, instead, 
slugged it into the right field stands. 


Standings Pitt 69-47. SF 69-50. LA 65- 
50. Phil 63-54, StL 61-56, Cin 59-57. All 
55-61, Hou 51-65, NY 51-66, Chi 39—76 



Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 

As delightfully Italian as the colorful 
figure of the carabiniere ... is the 
liquid gold of Galliano, the legendary 
liqueur. In Livorno, it is said they 
distill the rays of the sun and put 
them into each drop of Galliano. 

Yours to enjoy in the tall, tapered 
bottle. Galliano, the fine Italian 
liqueur that has conquered America. 
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80 PROOF LIQUEUR, IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK. N Y. OMcK&R, 1965 


19 HOLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


LOOSE ENDS 

Sirs: 

Jack Mann's article. Situation Normal in 
the Good Old NL (Aug. 8), shows one 
thing: Mann underrates the Dodgers. Take 
three of his statements: 

1 ) "The Dodgers aren’t capable of a long 
winning streak because they score fewer runs 
than any team in either league." Has Mann 
forgotten that they won the pennant with a 
1 3-game winning streak last year when their 
hitting was even poorer? 

2) "The Dodgers' speed has always been 
overrated, concentrated as it is in two or 
three men." Wills, Davis, Johnson, Parker 
and Barbieri are all exceptionally fast. Be- 
sides, w hen you have one man who can steal 
100 bases who needs a lineup that is fast all 
the way down? 

3) “Their defense is barely adequate." At 
six of the eight positions, their fielding is 
excellent. In Wes Parker and John Kennedy 
they have practically the best fielding first 
and third basemen in baseball. 

As for the National League lining up for 
one of its typically wild pennant scrambles, 
don't be too sure. The Dodgers may win \t 
a little sooner this year. 

Henry Cohen 

Flushing, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Jack Mann implies that the best teams do 
not always emerge as world champions. This 
notion, 1 suggest, is utter nonsense. If not 
through head-to-head competition how is 
the best determined? Through preseason 
scouting reports’’ 

The old saying, "If you’re so smart, why 
aren't you rich?" should apply here. The pen- 
nant race is a series of physical contests, not 
a literary competition made up of the best ef- 
forts of press agents, front-office men, broad- 
casters and bubble-gum-card promoters. 
Professional sport may be big business, but 
it is still based on a game played by men. 
And the best is the one who wins. 

Donald Kirke II 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

The only situation that is normal in the 
"good old NL" is the usual mediocrity. 
Face it, the only reason the pennant race is 
such a toss-up every year is that no one team 
is good enough to win it. Every time a team 
gets into first place it proceeds to lose to a 
club like Atlanta, Chicago or New York. 

The best club on paper docs win, as Balti- 
more will prove in the World Series. 

Stephen Parker 

Carmel, Calif. 


MAGNIFICENT MET 

Sirs: 

Can't Anyone Here Use Kanehl? (Aug. 8) 
was as memorable and moving an article 
as any to have appeared in your magazine. 
Leonard Shectcr clearly defined the bitter- 
sweet feeling Met fans have for their mag- 
nificent nonheroes. 

Twice, on two-week reserve tours, my 
friends and I have seen the Mcts on the road. 
On both occasions, in Philadelphia and Cin- 
cinnati, the linen greetings we draped over 
field-level box seats for Runner Rod were 
more a tribute to his humor and will than 
to his natural abilities. 

It somehow seems correct that this fine, 
decent and intelligent man is out of base- 
ball, for it seems apparent that baseball no 
longer has a need for executives who care 
about the game. 

Can anyone use Kanehl? Put it this way: 
How many among us don't admire the guy? 

Lawrence Linderman 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on your fine story on the 
Hot Rod. There has been a change and we 
like winning, but we will never forget the 
Mcts’ greatest pinch runner. 

R B. Spelder 

Port Washington, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

We love Rod Kanehl. We love Rod Ka- 
nehl. We love Rod Kanehl. 

Linda and Roy Horn 

Baysidc, N.Y. 

CHAMPIONS 

Sirs: 

Traditionally the world-record holder in 
the decathlon is recognized as the world’s 
greatest athlete. When C. K. Yang of Na- 
tionalist China set the record in 1963 you de- 
voted three pages to the feat. You also called 
the decathlon the "toughest event in all of 
sport.” And yet when Bill Toomcy and Russ 
Hodge, two remarkable American athletes, 
bettered that record in Salina, Kans. last 
month, all they got was a paragraph. 

In Europe, Toomey and Hodge would be 
regarded as supermen (which, indeed, they 
are). They would be celebrities. But here in 
the US. we take them for granted- or so it 
seems. 

Dick Erbe 

Oneonta, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Since I know and have competed with 
most of the U.S. track and field athletes, I 


feci that my comments arc not entirely un- 
warranted. It strikes me that SI and sports 
people in general do not always acknowledge 
all of the champions. To me a champion is 
one who consistently sacrifices himself for a 
goal yet, at the same time, is able to live an 
intelligent, mature life. Bill Toomey is one 
of these. 

Not only has Toomey stood up to world- 
class competition (he won at the World Uni- 
versity Games in Budapest and gained sever- 
al national championships), he has also 
earned a master’s degree from Stanford and 
is now serving his community as a teacher. 
In my opinion Toomey qualifies, in all re- 
spects, as a track and field great, and I, for 
one, would enjoy reading about him in SI. 

Phil Shinnick 

Seattle 

• Letter writer Phil Shinnick was also 
denied a share of the limelight. At the 
1963 California Relays, Phil broad- 
jumped a world-record 27 feet 4 inches, 
but meet officials had momentarily ne- 
glected to check the wind gauge. The rec- 
ord was disallowed. — ED. 

SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 

Sirs: 

Your article on Frank Emanuel and the 
new Miami Dolphins ( Win One for the Flip- 
per. Aug. 8) was very entertaining, as most 
of your articles are, but 1 would like to set 
you straight on one point. You said that 
Miami goes only for spectaculars and won’t 
support Dolphin games if the team isn’t very 
good. For your information, south Florida 
is one of the best areas in the country for 
football. Last year, when the University of 
Miami had barely a .500 average, over 100,- 
000 people showed up for the last two games 
of the season. 

If Miami won’t support a team no city 
will. 

Howard Garson 

Hollywood, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Your fine cover story on Frank Emanuel 
omitted mention of three other Dolphin 
rookies who were 1965 University of Ten- 
nessee starters: Defensive Back Bobby Pe- 
trella, Tight End Stan Mitchell and Wing- 
back Hal Wantland. 

Bill Howard 

Sarasota, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Win One for the Flipper was a fine tribute 
to a deserving Tennessee football player. 
However, the twice-mentioned name ofTom 
Fisher sadly brings to mind another Tennes- 
see boy who might easily have surpassed the 
heralded achievements of Frank Emanuel. 
This opinion is supported by the fact that 
Tom had been a first- and thud-round draft 
choice while still a junior. 

L. John Harris Jr. 

Hockessin, Del. 
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19TM HOLE continued 


IMPROVING THE BREED 

Sirs: 

How about VASSS (the Van Alen Sim- 
plified Scoring System) when the national 
amateur tennis championships get going at 
Forest Hills? The pros playing on the same 
courts early this summer proved its value in 
improving the game beyond any further 
quibbles. 

Leave love to the lovers. 

John Putnam 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

Our national pastime of baseball seems 
to be blindly clinging to a dull and obsolete 
approach. Baseball should take a page from 
the pro football book and divide teams into 
offensive and defensive units with free sub- 
stitution. Talents of individual players 
would be graded as they are in football, and 
the assignments with respect to offense and 
defense would be made accordingly. An ex- 
ceptional baiter with an injured throwing 
arm or a leg injury could play the entire 
game with the offensive unit. 

Applying the football approach could 
speed up the game in other ways, too. In 
football, for instance, when a kicking spe- 
cialist comes on the field, he executes his 
punt or his placement in a matter of sec- 
onds. The way baseball is played now. a 
relief pitcher takes up valuable time with 
six or seven practice throws before getting 
down to business. Under the two-platoon 
system, pitchers should be required to play 
ball as soon as they reach the mound. 

The two-platoon system would make 
baseball not only faster, but more exciting, 
and it would allow specially gifted players 
to excel in their specialty and to prolong 
their careers. If Ted Williams played under 
such a system, he could probably still be 
an active player. 

John J. Ryan 

Charlotte, N.C. 

Sirs: 

You want to speed up the game of golf? 
Take a hint from bowling. Go into any 
bowling alley on a weekend evening to roll 
off a line or two and what do you find? 
Leagues — and with the same reserved times 
every week. The better the skill of the league, 
the better their reserved time. My point: 
why not the same in golf? Have weekend 
morning tee-off times set up something like 
this: 5 to 7:30, 85 to 95 players; 7:30 to 
9:30, 70 to 85 shooters; 9:30 to 11, 95 to 
1 10 players; after 1 1 , open. 

Could such a system be made to work? 
Yes, if supported and administered whole- 
heartedly by the USGA. Would golfers 
themselves support this system? If a man 
considers himself a golfer, he would. 

William P. Berry 

Altoona, Iowa 





* Lee-Prest Classics— now with permanent press 

The price tag says $8... but the look, the quality and the tailoring say a whole 
lot more. And now Lee-Prest Leesures have a total permanent press. The crease 
stays in and the wrinkles stay out... with no ironing, ever. Shown: Lee-Prest 
Classics in Poly Ply fabric, 65% Dacron* polyester/35% combed cotton. In 
Olive, Sand, Black, Expresso. Other Lee-Prest Leesures from $6 to $9. 

Lee-PReST Leesures' 

H.D. Lee Compeny, Inc.. Kansas City. Mo. 64141. ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANADA. 


KDRATRON 




Spalding gives you 
the professional edge. 





DOT 

0 

"Oh, oh. I've been hooked. 
Heading right for the rough, too. 
Tough break. He drove me at least 250. 
Anyhow he won't lose me. 

I stay so white, he'll spot me easy. 
But wait till he tries to dig me 
out of this jungle — 
he'll have to use a 7 shovel." 


1 

DOT 
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Athlete’s foot fungus, 
you’re dead. 

And what a pleasant, 

_ painless way to go. 



ennen Quinsana— the finest name in foot care products. 


Please include a SPUR IS ILLUSI RATED label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write about your 

SPORIS II I USIRATLD 

Ml) North Michigan Ave., Chicago. III. 60611. 

Charles A. Adams, V ec President 

TO SUBSCRIOE 

mail this form with your payment, 

□ new subscription. □ renew my subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

U.S. and Canada: I yr, S8.00 

Military personnel anywhere in the world: I yr. $6 00 

All oilier I yr. SI 0.00 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

If you're moving, plcave let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 
address label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about sour subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 






What’s the best place for celebrities to remain incognito? 


Behind a Hertz counter. Nobody’d notice them. 

Nobody’s supposed to. 

If we’re doing our jobs right, you should be able to take 
us, our cars, and our service for granted. 

Because we take nothing for granted. 

We quietly do everything humanly possible to make our 
new Fords and other cars as near-perfect as we know how. 


We even go so far as to check out whether or not your 
flight will be late arriving, so we can hold someone there 
with the car you reserved. 

It’s not the type of thing that will make the lead item in 
any gossip column. But publicity’s not what we’re after. 

We just want to earn your business. That’s all we need to 
feel like a celebrity. 



Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat. (Isn’t that where you belong?) 



Ice cubes frozen from Coca-Cola? 
Only for purists. Plain ice for 
most of us. Served either way, 
Coke has the taste you never 
get tired of. Always refreshing. 
That’s why things go better 
with Coke after Coke after Coke. 


